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1. FOREWORD 


I BEGIN with an expression of my deepest gratitude to Mr Frank 
Ware and his colleagues in the Special Research Department of 
the Liberal Party, Mr James Crossley and Mr John Landell- 
Mills. I am no less grateful to Miss Enid Bach of the Liberal 
Information Department. They all know that without their help 
and guidance this book would have been like the Christmas 
pudding in which the cook forgot to put any plums. I thank them 
sincerely. I also acknowledge my extreme indebtedness to the 
patient ingenuity of Miss Enid Lakeman — the Research Secretary 
of the Proportional Representation Society. On many pages the 
reader will notice my obligations to the Annual Register: no less 
obvious is my debt to The Unservile State edited by Mr George 
Watson and first published in 1957. This book explains the 
striking advance of Liberal opinions among political thinkers 
in the 1950s. 

Before settling down to this presentation of the Liberal case 
the reader would perhaps allow the author to explain three 
points. 

First, I have decided to set my story within a framework of 
political history, though not deviating far from times and events 
within the recollection of people now of political maturity. To 
the superficial reader this might seem to suggest that Liberals 
wish to go back to a past which has vanished beyond recall. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. For in reality the 
Liberals, as the smallest and most sensitive of the three Parties, 
are the most alive to the headlong changes which are sweeping 
us far away from divisions and disputes of days gone by. If 
therefore the author gives the impression of looking back he does 
this neither with nostalgia nor longing: he is like the experienced 
traveller who fits himself for the present and the future by 
recalling what he has met on the road so far. 

Secondly, this book is not an ‘official’ (loathsome word) book 
about the Liberal Party: it is not even authorized. No conclave 
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of Liberal Party chieftains has scrutinized or sanctioned any part 
of it. What follows is merely an attempt by a Liberal to explain 
what a stronger Liberal Party in the House of Commons might 
do and the sort of policy by which its members might be guided. i 

Thirdly, the reader will not make the mistake of supposing that 
because there are omissions in the book some things are of no : 
moment to Liberals. I have attempted to concentrate on those 
things, which at the time of writing seemed salient. Let not the 
reader imagine that because there is little on housing, nothing 
on planning, very little on the colour-bar, on inflation or taxation 
reform that the Liberals have no policy on these things. I have 
tried to state a case, not to compile a manifesto. 

If I were asked to explain the promising position in which 
Liberals now find themselves I would suggest that this is due to | 
their winning the confidence of youth. In part this is explained by 
the revulsion of any thoughtful political observer at the seizure of 
all political power by the Labour and Conservative monopolists. 
The obliteration from the House of Commons of all opinion 
which is independent of the Conservative and Labour Party 
machines omens ill for our future. For this is a tocsin which must 
rouse to battle even the most timid of Liberals - even the tamest 
of patriots. Is not the reality this? Political power has been seized 
by two great parties which emerged from the social and economic 
disputes of the 1920s and 1930s. Their outlook, their doctrines, 
and indeed their leading men and women are as remote from the 
issues which should be engrossing the attention of the people of 
Great Britain in 1959 as the skeletons at Pompeii, preserved by 
the ashes of the earthquake. Do we not need a new force.in our 
public life which is not hobbled to the dusty past? That force 
is to be found in a Liberal Party — rejuvenated and regenerated: 
The need of the hour is for a renaissance - not this time of the 
Arts and of Learning — but of Literalism. 

While J have been writing this book I have often thought of 
the hundreds and thousands of men and women who, in spite 
of all the overwhelming disappointments of the last forty years, 
have never wavered in their Liberal faith. They have made the 
renaissance of Liberalism a possibility. They never believed the 
plausible sophists who told them that there was no longer any 
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difference between the Conservative and Liberal outlook; nor 
were they deceived by those ‘too-quick despairers’ who assured 
them that the right course was to join the Labour Party and 
liberalize it. They were convinced that they stood for something 
that was different in toto from anything which the other two 
parties had to offer; they hoped that the British people would 
listen to them before it was too late. And in particular I have been 
conscious, as I have been writing, of my own good fortune in 
having come under the influence of a Liberal mind which was 
rational but strong, staunch but comprehending. In the darkest 
period of our fortunes — the 1920s, when we were falling from the 
strong position which we still held in many areas of the country — 
I was honoured by the friendship of the leading personality of 
the Constituency Association where I fought my first election. 
A thriving farmer in the then rather derelict hinterland of Suffolk, 
he showed both in his business and his public life the full force 
and originality of the Liberal mind. The poet has reminded us of 
the comfort which the traveller finds in a sight familiar to all who 
live in the country. 


And in the scattered farms the lights come out. 


This characteristic light, shining in my memory as I remember 
it, illumines what I have always thought the finest qualities of 
the Liberal point of view - tolerance, a questing mind, and a 
rooted suspicion of what is accepted and established — qualities 
which it is the purpose of this book to describe and reveal. 


December 1958 


This book was written in the latter part of 1958. I have not 
attempted to weave into it the events and changes which have 
happened since then; the reader will here and there make the 
necessary allowances. 


June 1959 R. F. 
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IN politics of recent times there has been only one miracle - that 
is the survival of the Liberal Party. For the past thirty years the 
Conservative and Socialist Parties have been all-powerful: they 
have vast, convenient headquarters in London, staffed with men 
and women on a scale which would bring water to the mouth of 
an establishment officer in a Government department at White- 
hall. Their financial resources rival those of the huge industrial 
combines. Each has proclaimed, on many occasions, that one of 
their objects is utterly to destroy the Liberal Party. More than 
once, the leading men on each side have, as it were, mounted the 
rostrum and with quavering voice and liquid eye declared that 
life in the Liberal Party is now finally extinguished. Like most . 
mourners they have managed to assuage their tears with the 
reflection that they have inherited all the glories and all the 
virtues of the noble deceased. A beautiful picture indeed - and 
only marred by the fact that there is to be no carving up, no 
distribution of the assets of the deceased, because after all the 
Liberal Party is still alive, still possesses all its faculties, and has 
derived a new burst of life from the conviction that, in its tradi- 
tions and new-found vitality, it has something to offer the British 
people in all the distresses and difficulties of the 1950s. 

First is the miracle a reality or is it (like some others) merely a 
twist of imagination? Since 1955 no Liberal candidate in any 
by-election, has forfeited his deposit. There were even glimmer- 
ings of the miracle to be seen in the General Election of 1955. In 
the country seats - notably Cornwall, Devonshire, and Scotland 
— the Liberals regained much of their traditional strength, clutch- 
ing this back, with the help of an able group of young candidates, 
from the Conservatives and particularly from the Socialists. And 
after 1955 the miracle became more clearly visible. At the time 
of writing the Liberals have fought seventeen by-elections: in all 
Save two ~ Carmarthen and Chester — they have increased their 
vote not just by hundreds but by thousands. At the same time 
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the votes of the Socialist and Conservative Parties have declined 
not just by hundreds but by thousands. In Argyll, which the 
Liberals had not fought since 1945, they came forward and pushed 
the Labour Party out of the fight to bottom place: similarly the 
Liberals fought Rochdale for the first time since 1950 and put the 
Conservatives (the holders of the seat) firmly at the bottom. At 
Torrington, which they had not fought since 1950, they stormed 
in and won the seat. The Liberals had not won a by-election 
since King George V was on the throne. 

No doubt Conservatives and Socialists, echoing the opinions of 
Matthew Arnold, would say that miracles do not happen: that 
the human mind, as its experience widens, rejects them. And if 
the recent success of the Liberal Party is not miraculous, how can 
we explain it? Is not this the rational explanation of the miracle, 
disagreeable as it may sound to the shell-backs in the Socialist 
and Conservative parties? The public is realizing that the spec- 
tacle of two parties, organized to the last polished button, wealthy, 
resourceful, and belligerent, hurling themselves at one another, 
is becoming boring, tedious, and unreal. Why? Because no one 
quite knows what the scrimmage is about. Some years ago the 
present writer remembers listening to a Labour orator at Oxford.* 
He was arguing, poor prophet that he was, that the Liberals 
really were ‘down for the count’. No party can achieve anything — 
he asserted — without the vast bank balances of the Labour and 
Conservative parties. In such conditions Liberals are merely 
wasting their time — ploughing the sand, mowing the bracken, and 
all the rest of it. We are in the age of power politics — he cried — 
where the mighty financial resources of the trade unions are 
pitted against the wealth of the Conservative Party. I recollect 
saying to myself, as I listened, ‘Power for what, O learned don oe 
Today I know the answer. Power for its own sake. Conservatives 
and Socialists wage their expensive battle simply to keep each 
other out. The battle, for all its fire and fury, is as sham as a 


* He was a talkative don who, not liking the ‘tough-minded’ common- 
rooms of Oxford, sought to comfort himself in the company of the ‘tender- 
minded’ electors of Coventry. This distinction between ‘tough’ and 
‘tender-minded’ is derived from a distinguished writer on these matters, 
Mr H. J. Eysenck, in the British Journal of Sociology for 1951. 
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battle between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Neither party has 
any ideas if it wins except to make things difficult for the other 
side. Power for its own sake makes a mockery of our politics. 
The public sees this and turns to something totally different, 
something outside the ring. The Liberal Party — as this book 
seeks to show ~ is the champion of reality in politics. 

The Conservatives and Socialists are the parties of stagnation: 
the Liberals are the party of Reform. We put first the need to 
reform our system of voting - to introduce justice into our 
elections. The House of Commons is running down because it is 
ceasing to represent opinion in the country: it is rapidly becoming 
the exclusive preserve and battleground of the two great, privileged 
parties, and it stands in need of the fresh air of reform as surely 
as ever it did in 1832. There are communists in Great Britain: 
there are nationalists in Wales and Scotland: there are millions 
of Liberals in all three kingdoms. How can we justify a system 
which silences their opinions in the Assembly of the Nation? 
Above all how can we hope to spread democracy abroad if we 
Support a system which stifles minority opinion at home? Only 
the heedless and the selfish would wish to keep things as they are. 
Remembering always that the case for this Reform is based on 
justice rather than any narrow question of Liberal Party advan- 
tage, let us look at things as they strike a Liberal. 


II 


The difference between the Liberals on the one hand and the 
Conservatives and Socialists on the other can be stated concisely, 
They are the ‘haves’ — the Liberals are the ‘have nots’. The 
figures, at the time of writing, are these: the Conservatives have 
341 seats, the Socialists have 281, and the Liberals have six. Do 
not let the reader think that this is merely a whimper for pity, 
or a bleat that the rules are unfair, rather like the cry of an 
unlucky bowler at cricket that the wickets should be wider. For 
the grievance of the Liberals is not only that liberal opinion is 
under-represented in the House of Commons but that in order to 
win one seat a Liberal must have twice as many votes as a Con- 
servative or Socialist has to have. The reason for this is fully 
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explained on page 15 and the following pages: here the reader 
should notice that with the exception of a short period in 1923 
the Liberals have been ‘have nots’ since 1918, Their tenacious 
and courageous survival is among the miracles of the twentieth 
century. Like the children of Israel they have wandered in the 
wilderness for forty years. Their fate has indeed been harsher 
than that of the biblical wanderers for they have had to watch 
their rivals enjoying all the delights of the Promised Land. To 
the ‘haves’ go all those pleasant things in public life which crown 
success. They can elevate their friends to the House of Lords, 
they can hang brilliant ribands and medals across the chests of 
their companions, there are still plenty of pleasant posts and places 
to be found for those who have served them faithfully. The door 
of official life, with all its promise of glow and warmth, stands 
wide open for Conservatives and Socialists: it is firmly shut in 
the faces of the Liberals, and has been for forty years. Many 
instances of this can be given in all walks of life; that is one 
reason why official life in this country is deadly dull. The closed 
minds of the Conservatives and Socialists, who fill all the front 
places, make it so. I content myself with one instance of this 
Conservative and Socialist closed shop. There is perhaps no 
sphere of life where the sympathy, the tolerance, and the buoy- 
ancy of the Liberal outlook would be more valuable to the nation 
than in the administration of justice. But too often at present the 
Bench of local justices is regarded as a fitting reward for those 
who have given yeoman service to their party. It was a Labour , 
Lord Chancellor who issued an arbitrary ukase in 1946 that 
politics must be one of the considerations which should influence 
the appointment of justices. The all-powerful Labour and Con- 
servative Parties in casting round for suitable men and women to 
recommend were not likely to look beyond their own number. 
Independence — not loyalty to party — ought to be the first con- 
sideration in naming a justice to the Bench. 

Now we Liberals are not particularly downcast because our 
chests are unadorned by medals or ribands, or our names unen- 
cumbered by titles. We rather comfort ourselves by reflecting 
that, at any rate since the days of Swift, sensible men and women 
have tended to smile at these symbols of vanity. In his voyage to 
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Lilliput he gives an amusing picture of the inhabitants of Lilliput 
performing before the emperor for the prizes of three pieces of 
thread — one blue (the Garter), another red (the Bath), and 
another green (the Thistle). He tells us those who did best in 
‘leaping and creeping’ were rewarded by one of these gaily- 
coloured threads. We have not greatly changed since the days of 
Swift — although we may do our leaping and creeping in front of 
rather different people, and literary men and trade unionists may 
have joined the sport. But the Liberals, unembarrassed by hon- 
ours, can comfort themselves by reflecting that all the leaping and 
creeping is done by Conservatives and Socialists. 

This is the point I am making, and it is one that needs empha- 
sis. The two parties which have in turn governed this nation for 
the last forty years have an enormous advantage over any third 
party in being able to reward their supporters. Certainly victory 
is in itself a reward, whether the battle is won only in the particu- 
Jar constituency or over the country as a whole. Equally certainly 
it is true that many — not all but many — who do the work in 
constituencies at election time are spurred on by the hope of 
distinction — even if it is nothing more tangible than the fame of 
being pointed at in the streets as one who helped to win victory 
for his side. In Labour politics the rank and file might be dis- 
tinguished by civic honours, not impossibly by the offer of a seat 
in the House of Commons and certainly by the offer of a place 
on various local bodies from the bench of magistrates down- 
wards. All such things likewise lie before the Conservative con- 
stituency worker, and there is always the possibility that these 
faithful party workers will wake up one morning to see their 
names in a list of Honours ‘for political services at Barchester’. 
In politics, as anywhere else, the winning side draws the support 
of hesitant mankind with the certainty of a magnet. To swagger 
through each constituency with the air of a victor is of enormous 
advantage to the Socialist and Conservative. This is worth 
hundreds of votes at election time. If in addition they can dis- 
tribute benign nods of approval and tangible proof of their 
gratitude the strength of their position can be understood. At 
election time the advantage to the ‘haves’ is enormous. Do not the 
facts amply bear out that verse in the New Testament which tells 
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us ‘For unto every one that hath, shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance’ ? 

Now no one would have any right to complain of all this if it 
was perfectly clear that the voters wished it to be so. If it is the 
wish of the British nation that the Liberals should be a dis- 
appearing species let it be so. The pterodactyls were no doubt 
at one time attractive and vigorous creatures — flying lizards, 
wheeling and frisking round our southern shores. No one would 
seriously suggest that we should so adjust our civilization that 
these curious creatures should be tempted to return. Nor do we 
Liberals ask that special rules should be made to help us to get 
back, to help us again to inhabit the Palace of Westminster 
which once we adorned in all our strength and variety. If it is 
plain that the country wishes to have a single choice between one 
or other of the big parties, no one who understands democratic 
government would wish it otherwise. But is this plain? Do our 
elections really reveal this? 

There are 630 seats in Parliament, and if it could be shown that 
out of every 630 voters 341 voted Conservative and 281 voted 
Socialist and six voted Liberal then no one could possibly com- 
plain. The seats would be won in proportion to those voting. 
But this is not so at all. At the General Election in 1955 the 
Conservatives won 49-8 per cent of the total votes, the Socialists 
46-3 per cent, and the Liberals 2-7 per cent. The total number of 
seats available was 630. If the votes had governed the seats the 
Liberals ought to have had 2-7 of the 630 seats that is to say 
seventeen — nearly three times the six which they in fact won. 
That fact can be laughed off and explained away as the big 
parties like, but it remains a fact. More than that it remains a 
scandalous injustice. A great newspaper, the Observer, which is 
certainly not Liberal but is independent of the two great party 
combines, wrote the following words, which, brightly burnished, 
might well be displayed instead of the Union Jack and the red 
flag at the front of every political platform: “We have one of the 
most discreditable electoral systems in the world: we stake upon 
a gambler’s chance the control of the House of Commons.’ The 
system suits the Conservative and Socialist: the dice are loaded 
in their favour: the double-six will always roll up in answer to 
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their rattle. The Liberal Party alone cries for reform. But justice 
cries too. The case is overwhelming. 

There is one further point which needs to be made. It will be 
noticed that in the figures quoted on page 15 the Conservatives 
had 49-8 per cent of the votes cast. A majority of the voters 
(50-2 per cent) did not want a Conservative Government. Yet 
in spite of this clearly-expressed wish the Conservatives had a 
majority of seats in the House of Commons. Although a minority 
of electors voted Conservative, that Party had sixty more seats 
than their opponents ~ a clear majority of sixty in the House 
of Commons. In 1945 the Labour Party polled 12,000,000 votes, 
slightly less than those cast against them for the Conservatives 
and Liberals. Yet this comparatively small difference gave them 
200 more seats than their opponents had. In other words the 
revolutionary legislation of the 1940s was never based on a 
majority of the electorate. 

Only an inmate of Bedlam when the moon is full would 
attempt to justify this state of affairs. 

This is the explanation. There are thirty-five members of 
Parliament with prodigious majorities of over 20,000. If we 
exclude the first three with majorities of round 40,000, where 
there are special reasons because they are all in Ulster, we are 
left with thirty-two. Of these, twenty-two are Socialist seats, and it 
means that thousands and thousands of these socialist votes are 
flung away and have no effect whatever on the majority in the 
House of Commons.* The devotion of Labour supporters in the 
coal valleys of Wales and the Don is respected by all who under- 
stand our political system, but, for all their loyalty, these traditional 
Labour voters are as blind as any: noontide owl: they should not 
waste their time trudging to vote for ‘our man’; they should raise 
their lusty voice in protest against a voting system which brackets 
them with the spinsters of South Kensington (where there is a 
Conservative majority of 25,247) and makes them cast wasted 


* At the beginning of the General Election campaign in 1955 Mr Morgan 
Phillips, the secretary of the Labour Party, said, ‘Labour is at a disadvantage 
by having so many large majorities,’ He thought that his Party would need 
400,000 more votes than the Conservatives, over the country as a whole, 
to make certain of winning the Election. 
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votes. Mr Aneurin Bevan, himself oppressed with a majority 
of some 19,000 in Ebbw Vale, should voice the wrongs of these 
men and women tricked by the system. They are real ones. 

A further point is conspicuous. There is a particular obligation 
on this country to make certain that our political system is 
firmly based on justice, because it is true, in spite of all the weight 
of rubbish which is talked about the British way of life, that our 
experience of parliamentary practice and of the working of 
democracy is perhaps our outstanding contribution to the 
civilization of the twentieth century. If we do not keep our own 
system up to date, and if we make do in our electoral system with 
what is the roughest of rough justice, we can hardly criticize 
other countries for sliding back to the habits of a more barbarous 
age, when they are able to excuse themselves with the plea that 
they had adopted the British system. Let one example — and it is 
an ominous one - suffice. In the Union of South Africa in 1953 
the votes cast for the Nationalists (Dr Malan’s Party as it then 
was) numbered just under 600,000. The votes given to the alliance 
of the United Party and the Labour Party were just over 600,000. 
But in spite of the two parties being virtually equal in votes, the 
allocation of seats which resulted from this equality was truly 
amazing. In the contested constituencies the Nationalists had 
ninety-two, more than double the number of the United and 
Labour Parties combined, who had forty-three seats. This extra- 
ordinary result is explained by the huge majorities of the United 
Party — majorities which lead to a profuse waste of votes. But if 
anyone from these islands were to argue that prodigious ques- 
tions affecting the human race ~ the tyranny of white over black — 
should not be settled on the hazards of this kind of voting the 
answer would be swift. ‘We are only doing exactly what you do 
yourselves.’ 

We Liberals indict the present system of elections on two 
grounds. First that it is in itself unjust, and secondly that many 
evils flow from it which corrupt our whole body of politics. At | 
the beginning of his ‘Thoughts on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents’ Edmund Burke wrote: 


Private people are justified in stepping a little out of their 
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ordinary sphere. They enjoy a privilege, of somewhat more 
dignity and effect, than that of idle lamentation over the 
calamity of their country. They may look into them [i.e., the 
affairs of the nation] narrowly: they may reason upon them 
liberally: and if they should be so fortunate as to discover the 
true source of the mischief, and to suggest any probable method 
of removing it, though they may displease the rulers for the 
day, they are certainly of service to the cause of Govern- 
ment. 


We Liberals feel that we are, on every count, absolutely 
justified in drawing attention to the discontents which afflict 
us politically in the middle of the twentieth century, and pressing 
for their reform, however inconvenient and unpopular this may 
be for the Conservative and Labour Parties. 


Wi 


But before considering the reforms which we would favour, we 
are justified — to use the phrase of Burke — in looking narrowly 
at the particular evils which follow from the corruptions of our 
electoral arrangements. The first of these is the emergence of two 
monstrous, inhuman party political machines. The second is the 
failure of the House of Commons to reflect the anxieties of the 
public on the serious issues of the day. 

First let us consider the powers of these party machines. 
Without going into elaborate details, which would be out of 
place here, we can appreciate that politics in Great Britain are 
organized in local constituency associations, which are compactly 
joined in a group of constituencies, known as the Federation or 
* Area, which in turn is linked to the great Party headquarters in 
London. The whole well-knit structure is geared to a single 
objective — victory at the election. Here the reader will notice an 
important development. In former times ~ half a century and 
more ago — the organization of political parties existed to propa- 
gate particular policies — it might be tariff reform, socialism, free 
trade, parliamentary reform, or any outstanding issue of the time. 
For example, the Conservative organization in Birmingham, 
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through the first quarter of this century, was the envy of all 
parties and it so captured the imagination of the voter that that 
great industrial kingdom was kept inviolate from the ravages of 
Liberals or Socialists. But the Birmingham organization existed 
for a policy — tariff reform. Today great political machines exist 
only to smash their rival machines. In other words the voter is 
encouraged to use his vote to beat something, rather than to 
forward a policy in which he believes. Those who wish to follow 
further this fascinating — if subtle — study of party developments 
in the mid twentieth century should turn to an important book 
by R. T. Mackenzie, British Political Parties, which bears the 
sub-title The Distribution of Power within the Conservative and 
Labour Parties. 1 content myself here with quoting a single 
sentence from his masterly summary of these questions.‘Two 
great monolithic structures now face each other and conduct 
furious arguments about the comparatively minor issues that 
separate them.’ Exactly the same point was expressed — though 
‘with characteristic gusto — in a recent copy of the New Statesman. 
The description of a debate in the House of Commons began with 
this sentence: ‘The two main parties leaped happily into battle, 
hurling their stock clichés at each other with all the abandon of 
schoolboys throwing stink bombs.’ Although the mechanics 
of the House of Commons are outside the range of this book I 
would refer the reader who wishes to follow the effect of these 
sham fights on the quality of Members of Parliament to the views 
of Mr Martin Lindsay, Member for Solihull, on these points. 
In a recent article in the Observer (14 December 1958) he empha- 
sized how outstanding men and women in the nation were anta- 
gonized from seeking a seat in Parliament because of the extremely 
exacting nature of their work often directed to measures of 
wholly minor importance. He is likewise right to remind us of the 
particular danger of binding members’ votes as a result of 
decisions reached at private meetings of Members of Parliament, 
held before they have had any. chance to weigh the arguments 
put forward in debate. 

Perhaps here the reader would allow me to indulge in a 
personal recollection. At the General Election of 1929 I was a 
candidate for Parliament and I remember how gradually, spas- 
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modically, and perfectly spontaneously the voters began to dis- 
play their loyalties by placing cards in the windows of their 
houses. To these manifestations the candidates and their advisers 
paid attention, seeing in them an indication of the effect of the 
campaign on the voter’s mind. The hardened party supporters 
had of course displayed their feelings from the first. Sixteen years 
later I fought again. As the campaign developed I looked, as I 
had been told, for these decisive displays of feeling. Day followed 
day without their appearing, and then suddenly, as by a signal 
from on high, about five days from the end, up went the Labour 
colours. Every house, every street seemed blazing red and when 
I went into the local town at night my advent was greeted by a 
discharge of scarlet very lights. As propaganda it was unsur- 
passed; as evidence of the perfect working of a nearly faultless 
machine it was decisive. But where was the evidence that the 
mind of one individual elector had been brought to bear on the 
issues of those times? The Conservative Party machine, though 
never so obvious or so flamboyant, is no less all-pervasive. In 
fact each Labour or Conservative Party candidate and each of 
their supporters through an election can say with that miserable 
family which occupied the Great Bed of Ware, ‘when father turns 
we all turn.’ 

Some would have us believe that the local constituency asso- 
ciations are in reality quite independent of the wishes or the 
frowns coming from their party headquarters in London. Haif 
a century ago that might have been true, but today the ease of 
communications has changed things. Moreover the constituency 
agent has changed his character. Fifty years ago the one inescap- 
able requisite for a good Party agent was local knowledge: the 
agents were in fact very often local solicitors. Today that is not 
so. The agent has become a professional, who looks to his head 
office in London for all the advice and comfort it can possibly 
give him. Not perhaps on paper, but most certainly in reality, 
the constituency association masches in step with the London 
caucus. 


Two souls with but a single thought 
Two hearts that beat as one. 
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And what is that single thought? It is surely, above everything 
else, the safety and security of the party. The Party bosses want 
in Parliament safe and sound Party men: the last thing they want 
is those who are difficult, inclined to their own point of view, or 
independent. They glory above all else in uniformity. 

Now there are two misfortunes which flow from this. The great 
party machines, like huge tanks advancing across a field of 
battle, grind to dust the puny independents who happen to cross 
their path. The Independents have always had their place in our 
democratic system, and their great virtue has lain in the fact 
that they are open to conviction in debate in the House of 
Commons. Their presence could indeed prevent the two great 
parties bawling across at each other the cheap slogans of the 
party fight, trying to overwhelm one another rather than attempt- 
ing by the use of reason to sway opinion and convince the 
hesitant. This has been the fate of Independents at the General 
Elections since the end of the first war: 1918, four; 1922, eleven; 
1923, six; 1924, four; 1929, six; 1931, three; 1935, seven; 1945, 
fifteen; 1950, three; 1951, three; 1955, two.* 

But the other misfortune is possibly more serious. What is the 
fate of those who, in spite of being members of the two great 
machines, in spite of being comfortably shut up where reason or 
argument cannot penetrate, suddenly feel the urge to take a dif- 
ferent course from the majority? They are as relentlessly ground 


* These figures are quoted by Mr Nigel Nicolson in his excellent book 
People and Parliament published in 1958. The two surviving independents 
are in fact Sinn Fein members who never take their seats. Therefore 
Independents are in fact extinguished from the House of Commons. 

In an interesting book, The Party System, published by Mr Ivor Thomas, 
a former Member of Parliament, in 1953, he pointed out that there were no 
independent Members of Parliament in the nineteenth century because there 
was then much greater independence within parties. On issues on which 
they had strong feelings Members could with impunity vote against their 
Party. This gave life and reality to debates. Sir Winston reminded us in 
1939 of the mischief of sending back robots to the House of Commons who 
‘say just the popular things of the moment, and merely endeavour to give 
satisfaction to the Government Whips by cheering loudly every Ministerial 
platitude.’ He went on to say that democracy could not survive ‘if con- 
stituencies return tame, docile, subservient Members and try to stamp out 
every form of independent judgement.’ 
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to dust as those who dare to proclaim their independence at an 
election. To drive the point home let us look at what happened 
to two Members of Parliament who, at the time of Suez, tried 
to follow what they thought to be right rather than what their 
party bosses ordered them to do. 

First there was Mr Stanley Evans, a Labour Member of 
Parliament. He had already got into hot water with his leader 
Mr Attlee for objecting to the enormous subsidies handed out to 
the farmer. He had delighted all who cherish independence in 
politics by describing Mr Attlee’s Government, of which he was 
a member, as giving the farmers feather beds. Mr Evans again 


showed spirit and independence by supporting our armed inter- — 


vention in the Suez Canal in 1956. He was a member of Parlia- 
ment for Wednesbury — a town in Staffordshire which is known 
to students of ancient times as one of the last places in England 
where the old, half-blind god, Odin, was worshipped. He was a 
god who, in addition to some other curious practices, delighted 
in the sacrifice of human beings. The Wednesbury Labour Party 
showed themselves to be worthy descendants of the worshippers 
of that savage deity. Mr Evans spoke openly and with force 
against the policy of his leaders, and under the standing orders 
of the Labour Party it was accepted that he was perfectly entitled 
to abstain from voting in the House of Commons. But the Labour 
leaders in Wednesbury summoned a meeting at which they 
demanded not only that he should surrender his seat but that he 
should resign from the Party. In passing we may notice that not 
even the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic church would ask a 
schismatic priest to abandon the Faith as well as the order. 
Mr Evans’s words, after he had been forced to abandon his seat 
and his career, deserve to be cherished: ‘It ill accords with the 
strength of a nation that a Member of Parliament, in order to 
Survive, has to set loyalty to party before his own conscience 
and what he considers to be the well-being of the country.’ 
Now we may turn to another case at the time of Suez, which 
is that of Mr Evans in reverse. The Conservative Member of 
Parliament for Bournemouth East and Christchurch — that sea- 
side redoubt in which we might expect to find, after some awful_ 
catastrophe, the remnants of the Conservative Party gathered for 
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a last stand amongst the sand and pine needles - had opposed the 
Suez operation, proclaiming his opposition, with some tactless- 
ness, at a meeting of the pacific countenances of the Bournemouth 
branch of the United Nations Association. The chairman of the 
Conservative Association at Bournemouth scornfully called them 
‘the UNA crowd’. After this speech the executive of the Bourne- 
mouth Conservative Association repudiated their member of 
Parliament on the grounds that his views were embarrassing to 
the Government and that they misrepresented the views of ‘most 
of his constituency supporters’. This is of course the negation of 
democracy, and would reduce a member of Parliament to a 
marionette, with neither judgement nor reasoning power. A 
ludicrous picture indeed — but it was what the Bournemouth 
Conservative Association intended. This is the question which 
they asked of the candidate whom they have now adopted in 
rivalry to Mr Nicolson: ‘Would you support the Government 
on any major issue whatever and accept the guidance of the 
Association whatever strong personal convictions you might have 
to the contrary ?’* 

These are alarming prospects. And, not unlike inflation, they 
have crept across the scenes of our parliamentary Government 
before the public has fully realized what is happening. I cite one 
further example because if it had been pressed home it could 
have done the nation a mortal injury. These are the words of 
the chairman of the Chigwell Conservative Association, in Mr 
Churchill’s constituency in 1939 when that statesman was trying 
to rouse the nation and the Conservative Government to the 
dangers from Nazi Germany. He said: ‘Mr Churchill’s post- 
Munich insurrection was shocking. His castigation of the National 
Government, which we return him to support, would, in any 
other Party but the Conservative Party, have earned him im- 
mediate expulsion. Loyal Conservatives in the Epping Division 
have been placed in an intolerable position. I feel that unless 
Mr Churchill is prepared to work for the National Government 
and the Prime Minister, he ought no longer to shelter under the 
goodwill and name of such a great party.’ We know what hap- 
pened to Mr Churchill. The fates reserved a harder destiny for his 

* See Mr Nicolson’s People and Parliament, page 161. 
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critic. He is himself a Conservative member of Parliament and 
we hope that in his moments of leisure his mind wanders to a 
sentence of the immortal Burke: “Your representative ewes you 
not his industry only, but his judgement; and he betrays, instead 
of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion.’ 

The development of these all-powerful party machines has had 
one further disturbing consequence. We are probably safe in 
arguing that there are between 300 and 400 constituencies where, 
unless there is some very violent swing against the Government 
as happened in 1931 and 1945, the result is not in doubt. The 
sitting party is likely to hold the seat. Therefore the association — 
Conservative or Labour — in choosing its candidate is really 
choosing the member for the Constituency. The battle-ground for 
a seat in Parliament has shifted from the polling booth to the 
private room around which sit the all-powerful constituency 
bosses deciding on whose head shall fall their blessing. Whoever 
has that blessing is in these constituencies assured of a place 
in Parliament. “You want the best seats: we have them.’ The 
election which follows, with all the paraphernalia of meetings 
and ballot-boxes, is rather like the grand parade at the end of a 
show of livestock. The winner is there for all to see. He displays 
his position by the colour of the rosette he is wearing. With 
respectful regret most observers would have to admit that elec- 
tion candidates, with a look of weight and wool, are as ponderous 
as the finest Southdown ram. Might that not be one reason why 
elections have become incredibly boring? 

In these seats where the result is a foregone conclusion, candi- 
dates and the executives of the party machine need only consider 
their own convenience. They show at times a sort of contempt 
for the feelings of the public: confidence makes them overbearing. 
Have we not now reached the state of affairs where it does not 
greatly matter what kind of candidate a constituency has provided 
he or she is labelled with the right colour. As Mr Christopher 
Hollis says - and he was for many years a Conservative Member 
of Parliament, and knew the machine from within - ‘elections 
might as well be fought between two inkpots.’* 


* Manchester Guardian, 15 May 1958. 
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The two great party machines are driven with fire and fury: they 
career into battle, thundering into the election arena, blazing 
with reckless acrimony against the other machine. Are we not 
justified in thinking that they are more interested in violence of 
battle than in any real differences of principle or policy which 
divide them? The events of 1950 in the House of Commons 
starkly reveal the disagreeable truth. At the General Election 
held at the beginning of that year, the Labour Party won a 
majority of seventeen over the Conservatives, and of only six 
if Liberals and Independents voted with the Conservatives against 
the Government. These nearly balanced armies sprang at each 
other’s throats with the joy of a Southern Irishman at last getting 
his own back on an Orangeman. A prominent Conservative 
expressed the feelings of his Party when he said in March 1951: 
“We shall harry the life out of them. We will make them sit up 
night and day until they say “‘we can’t stand it any more”.’* 
And now the nation watched the pitiful spectacle of the ailing 
and infirm on both sides being forced to pass through the voting 
Lobbies, sustained by pills and needles. (We were spared the 
sight — which the House of Commons had seen a century before, 
when parties were nearly equal - of a member who had gone 
mad recording his vote. He was hurried through the Lobby ina 
bath-chair.) But as we look back to those extraordinary battles 
in 1950 and 1951, can anyone remember what they were about? 
There have been, of course, ferocious scenes in the House of 
Commons in times gone by. In 1911 the Prime Minister, Mr 
Asquith, was shouted down but — disgraceful as this was — it was 
a symptom of the violent feelings of the opposition on the House 
of Lords; similarly when Mr Ronald McNeil, with accuracy, 
threw a book at the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr Winston 
Churchill, in 1912, he was protesting against Government policy 
in Ireland; the disturbances created by the Clydeside group of 
Labour M.P.s in the 1920s were designed to draw attention to the 
shortcomings of the Government on the question of unemploy- 
ment. But when we look back to the outstanding issues of 1950 
* Mr Robert Boothby, m.P. (now Lord Boothby), at Banstead. 
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and 1951 - the Korean War and the stability of the pound — we 
find that both parties were broadly in agreement. On essentials 
they were agreed, they were snapping and snarling over com- 
parative trifles. Was not it really a struggle for power for its 
own sake? And is it not to that level that we are being dragged 
by party political organization on this scale? 

Most certainly it is the preoccupation of the House of Com- 
mons with power rather than with policy that explains the remote- 
ness of that Assembly from the issues which disturb the public. 
If politicians are primarily concerned with the welfare of their 
party machines, the House of Commons will completely fail to 
do justice to events. Mr Mark Bonham-Carter, the Liberal 
victor at the Torrington by-election in the spring of last year, 
was immediately struck by this fact. He has pointed out that as 
a new Member of Parliament he naturally expected that the time 
of the House of Commons would be given to important events 
stirring in the world — the critical and explosive revolution in 
France, the developing crisis in the Middle East, the steady 
deterioration in Cyprus, and the discussions which the Prime 
Minister was having in Washington on defence and economic 
problems. That was the pattern of events between Easter and 
Whitsun in 1958. Not one of those issues was debated in the 
House of Commons. He rightly points out that the Labour 
Opposition members were prepared to discuss any topics rather 
than those which might disclose rifts within their Party. As he 
says, it is one of the functions ~ perhaps the chief function - of 
an Opposition to force the Government to develop a policy. If 
the Labour Opposition had kept up pressure on the Government 
on these matters, even the present Conservative Government 
might have been forced to ponder where it was drifting and 
where it wanted to go.* Mr Michael Foot, the liveliest and most 
perceptive of political commentators, points out that Parliament, 
which he likens to a fish going rotten at the head, has failed to 
stir the imagination of the political public. This failure to grapple 
with the issues of the moment is the reason why the electors (as 
he puts it) vote with a yawn. 

A study of the debates in the House of Commons since 1950 

* See The Liberal Forward for September 1958, 
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would prove with shattering emphasis that neither the Labour 
nor the Conservative Parties had the least notion where they 
wanted to go. The bows and arrows of their debating men and 
women are aimed at targets sombre with the dead issues of long 
ago. But as the issues which divided parties grew more and more 
unreal, party discipline got stronger and stronger. I have taken 
these views, since they strike me as exceptionally important, 
almost verbatim from Mr Christopher Hollis, a man of vision 
and independence who allowed his brilliant gifts to be hobbled 
as Conservative representative of Devizes. This is his last word 
on the subject: ‘Never have men differed more and more about 
less and less.’* 

And then this last and ominous shadow travels across the sunlit 
terrace. Have we any grounds for supposing that the House of 
Commons would have the spirit and the independence to restrain 
a government committed to some fatal and headlong course? In 
a very striking and important article the Master of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, has focused attention on this point. Using the 
example of Suez he asks how the House of Commons could 
accept the Government’s ‘reckless defiance of ally and enemy, 
this wild disregard of the obligations of the Charter’. He goes 
on to ask this question: Ministers are responsible to the House 
of Commons, but if the majority in the House cf Commons is 
itself irresponsible where lies the remedy of the public? He sug- 
gests that we might do worse than polish up the rusty machinery 
of impeachment.t Whatever may be felt about that, this point 
is however certainly worth making. Twenty years ago, when a 
Conservative Foreign Secretary evolved what was known as the 
Hoare-Laval Pact to coerce the Abyssinians into making a rather 
craven peace with the Italians, the Foreign Secretary was forced 
to resign and the Government to reverse its policy by the pressure 
of opinion in the House of Commons. These are the words of the 
Annual Register, composed at the time. 


A large section of the Conservative Party and also many 
members of the Cabinet let the Prime Minister know in no 


* Manchester Guardian, 15 May 1958. 
t See The Contemporary Review for October 1958. 
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uncertain terms that the proposals could not possibly be 
defended. ... Thus after being in power only five weeks, a 
Government which had obtained what seemed to be an 
impregnable majority was reduced to such straits that to save 
itself it had to jettison one of its most important members. 


That particular House of Commons, the House which agreed 
to Munich and appeasement, is rightly viewed with little respect 
by those of us who come after. But are we not forced to admit 
that it had a shade more spirit, a shade more concern for the 
good name of England than the one elected twenty years after? 

So it is that the Liberal Party, alone of the three, takes its 
stand beneath the ancient, tattered, but still awe-inspiring banner 
of Reform. We believe that the existing system of electing 
members to the House of Commons needs to be drastically 
changed for these reasons: 


1. It is unjust. . 


2. It leads to an inert House of Commons. 

3. We need, above everything else, a House of Commons 
which is dependent once more on the electors and no longer 

on the two Party Machines. This can only be achieved by 

iy) a system of Proportional Representation. 


+ 


v 


Before I give in outline an example of how Proportional Repre- 
sentation might work, the reader must not make the mistake of 
supposing that electoral reform is a straw, at which the poor 
Liberals desperately clutch as they go gurgling down. For forty | 


years this has been a subject receiving the close attention and 
warm support of all parties. Few people realize how very nearly 
some system of electoral reform has already been adopted in 
Great Britain. Almost fifty years ago a Royal Commission, 
representative of all political parties, reported to Parliament. 
Among many other matters, which are irrelevant to this chapter, 
the Commission reported in favour of giving electors the alter- 
native vote, and the Commission suggested that if a system of 
Proportional Representation was adopted then the single trans- 
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ferable vote was most likely to prove acceptable to all parties. 
Six years after this — in 1916 - Mr Asquith as head of an all-party 
Government asked the Speaker to preside over a conference, 
comprised of peers and members of the House of Commons 
of all parties, to examine the question of electoral reform, 
particularly in the light of the report of the Royal Commission 
of 1910. 

Unanimously the Conference recommended that any Parlia- 
mentary borough which would be entitled by population to 
return three members should be a single constituency and ‘the 
election in any such constituency shall be held on the principle 
of Proportional Representation and each elector shall have one 
transferable vote.’ In the following year, 1918, the Speaker 
picked 100 constituencies where Proportional Representation was 
to be tried. But Parliament’s natural preoccupation with the war 
and the short time between the report of the Conference and the 
General Election meant that these proposals had no real chance. 
How much of the frothy turbulence of the 1920s and 1930s 
might have been avoided if the House of Commons had not 
precipitately rushed into the fatal “Hang the Kaiser’ or ‘coupon’ 
election, but had brought the system of voting up to date while 
tempers were cooling! 

Twelve years later, in 1930, another Speaker’s Conference 
recommended that Proportional Representation, with the single 
transferable vote, should be tried; if the Labour Government 
had not fallen, owing to the financial crisis in 1931, some measure 
of electoral reform would undoubtedly have been passed. Party 
politicians are not unlike owners of a motor-car who know that 
it is due for a major overhaul, but finding that the machine 
(though complaining) still works, carry on, trusting to luck that 
they are doing no great mischief. 

The other two parties wish things unchanged. They view the 
electoral system as sacred — possibly because it suits them very 
well, Like devout dervishes, Conservatives and Socialists chant 
and mutter, repeating their unchanging theme ‘As it was in 1918, 
so may it ever be. Amen and Amen.’ The system of voting in 
this country was constantly altered and adapted through the 
nineteenth century and the first two decades of the twentieth to 
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suit changing conditions. Once again conditions have changed, and 
reforms are needed. We Liberals therefore urge that a system 
of Proportional Representation should be forthwith introduced 
for certain constituencies. Here it may help the reader if some 
attempt is made to define this system of voting, and to make 
clear that in the opinion of the writer it is greatly to be preferred 
to what is known as the alternative vote. 

Perhaps the only bad thing about Proportional Representation 
is its name. The two words seem to conjure up visions of mathe- 
matical problems, of abstruse calculation, of natural and hyper- 
bolic logarithms. But the best way to answer any problem is to 
try to understand it. An explanation of what P.R. is should 
really bring a blush of shame to all who flinch before it; its 
predominant characteristics are that it is simple and sensible. 

Without going into minutiae the reader can accept that in 
electoral reform there are two possibilities — the alternative vote 
and Proportional Representation. The alternative vote is for 
single-member constituencies. (At the present time all con- 
stituencies in the United Kingdom are single-member.) The voter, 
using the alternative vote, marks 1 against his first choice, 2 
against his second and so on through all the candidates, if he 
wishes. (A voter can of course continue to mark his or her ballot 
paper with the traditional single X - a plumper vote.) When the 
votes are counted, if one candidate has a majority of 1’s over the 
1’s of all his opponents put together, he is elected and the matter 
is closed. If on the other hand there is no absolute majority the 
candidate with the fewest votes disappears from the contest, 
and his or her 2nd’s are added to the candidates remaining in the 
field. As soon as only two candidates are left, the one with the 
bigger vote is elected. 

Proportional Representation is not possible in single-member 
constituencies: it needs constituencies with three or more mem- 
bers. Supposing Proportional Representation were in use in a 
constituency —a large town, where three members of Parliament 
were to be elected — the voter might be confronted with a voting- 
paper of nine names — three Conservative, three Liberal, and 
three Labour. The voter would mark the paper in order of 
preference. Every candidate receiving a certain quota of votes 
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js elected. The quota in a three-member constituency would be 
one-quarter of the total votes plus one. The candidates who get 
the quota are elected. Any votes which the successful candidates 
-may have over and above the quota are not wasted but are 
transferred to those candidates marked by voters as their next 
preference. The advantages of this single transferable vote form 


of Proportional Representation — as against the alternative vote = 


-seem to this writer convincing, and for this reason. The alterna- 
tive vote is a way of making certain that the representation in any 
one constituency goes to the majority. Certainly it would remove 
the injustice that a member is too often today elected on a 
minority vote: cases in which the two defeated candidates 
polled together more than the winner. I cite, as a typical example, 
the result of the 1957 Ipswich by-election: 


‘Dingle Foot (Labour) 26,898 
John Cobbold (Conservative) 19,161 
Manuela Sykes (Liberal) 12,587 


Here a majority of electors ~ some 31,000 of them — did not want 
Mr Foot. They voted against him. He is, nonetheless, M.P. for 
Ipswich. Now Proportional Representation would, like the 
alternative vote, also prevent a member from winning a con- 
stituency on a minority vote; but, far more important, Propor- 
tional Representation would mean that both minority and 
majority would be fairly represented. Above all it would end 
the wasted votes silting up in the huge and useless majorities of 
roughly forty members of Parliament. There were something 
in the region of 1,000,000 votes wasted in this way at the last 
general election. 


VI 


Proportional Representation would work by grouping together a 
number of constituencies - perhaps three or four, or even as 
many as five or six. All voters would be able to mark their ballot 
paper according to preference, though it would be perfectly open 
to any elector to give a single vote — a plumper, either with 1 or 
with the familiar X. To make things clear let us look at the case 
of Leeds, which was in 1918 one of the constituencies chosen by 
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the Speaker for the experiment of Proportional Representation 

It was proposed that this great industrial city should be a sing| 

constituency returning six members to Westminster. At th 

present time it is divided into six constituencies, each returning 
one M.P. Now here we should notice as a small point, but an 
important one, the instability of these constituencies in Leeds, 
and indeed throughout the country as a whole under the present 
system. The voters are just getting used to one constituency, when 
they find themselves tossed into another: the boundaries are 
being constantly redrawn in a feverish attempt to keep pace 
with changes in the population. In 1950 the boundaries of every 
constituency in Leeds were changed: in fact one constituency 
disappeared altogether. Leeds had had seven members, and in 
1950 reverted to six. Only five years later a new constituency was 
created in Leeds, and the remaining six were squeezed into five, 
and given what is called ‘a major revision’. In more cheerful 
English ‘major revision’ means that they were smashed to 
smithereens and then the pieces put together again by the man 
from the Ministry. Let us shed a sympathetic tear for the electors 
of Leeds. Perhaps a voter in Leeds South has just got on to 
nodding terms with his distinguished Member of Parliament —- Mr 
Gaitskell. Along comes the boundary change and he finds himself 
compelled to forget the charms of Mr Gaitskell and to transfer | 
his nods to Miss Alice Bacon in Leeds South-East or to Mr | 
Pannell in Leeds West. Proportional Representation would avoid 
this instability, for not one of these boundary changes would 
have been necessary. The whole electoral area could be expanded 
or contracted without disturbing the connexion between the 
voters and their Members. The personal link formed between the 
voter and his Member of Parliament would have remained 
unbroken. In the judgement of the present writer few sounder 
pieces of advice for all Members of Parliament will be found 
than those contained in some words used by Lord Birkenhead to 
Robert Boothby, and quoted by the latter in his autobiography, 
“You will always be in and out of trouble. But so long as you 
stick to your constituency, and they stick to you, no one will 
ever be able to break you. The first essential in politics is a 
territorial basis.’ But attempting to form a territorial basis, with 
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a constituency constantly liable to enlargements, restrictions, or 
mergers is like trying to remain stationary on a moving staircase. 
These are the figures for Leeds at the 1955 General Election: 


EAST 

Healey, D. (Lab.) . 26,083 

Chapman, C. D. (Cons.) 21,144 
NORTH-EAST. 

Peake, O. (Cons.) 24,902 
Waterman, H. M. (Lab.) 15,623 
NORTH-WEST 
Karberry, D. (Cons.) 31,923 
Matthews, D. B. (Lab.) 16,594 
SOUTH 
Gaitskell, H. N. (Lab.) 25,833 
Brown, Miss W. D. (Cons.) 13,817 
SOUTH-EAST 
Bacon, Miss As M. (Lab.) 25,714 
Dunn, W. W. J. (Cons.) 13,142 
WEST 
Pannell, T. C. (Lab.) 24,576 
Hiley, J. (Cons.) 18,312 
Hudson, H. (Lib.) 3,699 


From these figures it will be seen that the majorities in all 
8ix seats were large. In fact, the majorities absorbed 60,000 
electors, who for all their influence on the results might just as 
well have stayed at home watching TV or playing dominoes. 
Another way of looking at it is to emphasize the 65,000 Con- 
Servatives in Leeds who voted for losing candidates and the 
32,000 Labour who did the same. Should not the votes of these 
people have some sway, in all their aggregate power, on the 
representation of their city? The reader will see that the total 
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Labour vote in Leeds was 134,000 while the total Conservative 
vote was 123,000. The difference was slender, but it gave Labour 
twice as many seats as their opponents. Leeds electioneering is 
really reduced to the chances and hazards of a game of back- 
gammon. 

Now under Proportional Representation we can be fairly 
certain that each of the big parties would have won three seats, 
because each would have got three candidates with the quota - 
that is, on the assumption that the 123,000 Conservative voters 
and 134,000 Labour voters had voted under P.R. as they did 
under the present system. If Liberals had fought all six con- 
stituencies and had fared throughout the whole of Leeds as did 
Mr Hudson in West, we could calculate their vote as six times his. 
This would be below the quota, which is calculated on the total 
vote divided by seven (the six constituencies plus one) with one 
added to the total. Therefore as the Liberal vote fell below the 
quota that party would be out of the fight. But the Leeds electors, 
realizing the advance made by the Liberals since 1955 and that 
Proportional Representation is designed to give justice to 
minority opinion, might well have voted Liberal in greater 


. Strength. If they had done this the second vote on the ballot 


papers would have come into play, and to the horror of the party 
chieftains in London, a Liberal Member of Parliament might 
have been seen strolling along Boar Lane. 

In case the reader thinks that there is something freakish 
about Leeds, let him take the case of thirty-nine seats in the east 
part of London at the General Election of 1945. The Socialists 
received just over half a million votes, and they won thirty-eight 
out of the thirty-nine seats. The Communists, with practically 
10,000 votes, won the remaining seat. The Conservatives won 
rather more than a quarter of a million votes — virtually half the 
Labour vote — but they did not win a single seat. The Liberals 
polled 30,000 votes and won no seats. Now if that election had 
been held under Proportional Representation the result might 
have gone something like this. The Labour Party would have won 
twenty-six seats, the Conservatives would have won twelve, the 
Liberals one, and the Communists none. The reader will see that 
the results are based on the total vote. When the results of the 
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General Election of 1935 began to come through, the Secretary 
of the Labour Party, speaking from the splendour of Transport 
House, said these words: ‘I venture to say that there is no bigger 
amble on earth than a British General Election.’ There will 
always be luck in any contest, in any election. To that no one can 
object. But we Liberals feel that the game of pure chance is over: 
the candles have burned down in their sockets, the players are 
tired, the spectators are bored to distraction. We must end it. 





Vil 


And now for the objections to this overdue reform. 

The most commonly voiced objection to Proportional Repre- 
sentation is that it is too difficult, that thousands upon thousands 
of voters would scratch their heads, grow puzzled, and through 
fluster and confusion give a plumper to the very candidate they 
wished to see bottom of the poll. Naturally any change from 
established routine brings some difficulties with it - if a man 
changes his job or a housewife changes her cooking-stove he or 
she is confronted with a jolt which upsets old methods. So much 
is inevitable. But if we take an extreme case where there might be 
eighteen names to choose from, the seat being a six-member con- 
stituency, can we believe that it is difficult to choose six candidates 
out of the eighteen and mark them in order of preference or if 
the voter feels in a daring mood to extend the practice to twelve? 
It is perfectly easy to go into the booth with a slip of paper on 
which is written the order in which the voter intends to mark the 
paper. In a nation which, each week, fills in football coupons, are 
we to be told that these same people would find it impossibly 
difficult to pick out a few names on a ballot-paper ? In the former 
Case they are asked to scan the future and say what may happen: 
in the polling booth they are merely being asked to say what 
they want to happen. Proportional Representation introduces 
no real difficulties into the polling-booth: it may introduce some 
into the counting room, but here there are experts to handle them. 
There have of course been real difficulties in voting during times 
gone by. When the Liberal Government gave the vote to the 
farm workers in the 1880s hundreds and thousands of these men 
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could neither read nor write. How could they be certain that they 
were putting their X against the right name? In Suffolk - and 
perhaps in other parts of the country — devoted men went round 
the villages with a blackboard and drew a copy of the ballot- 
paper so that the voter could judge by the length and position 
of the names where to put his cross. We want as a political nation 
to get out of the sloppy frame of mind that in Government the 
only things worth having are easy. They are not. 

The second most widely-held objection to Proportional Repre- 
sentation is that it encourages and creates many small parties, 
thereby leading to frequent falls of the Government. But no 
evidence for this is ever produced. The objectors can find no 
real instance of a country where any form of Proportional 
Representation has produced such evils, so they fall back on an 
imaginary one — France, which has never elected its parliament 
by any proportional system except in 1945 and 1946, and then 
only by a method completely different from that described above.* 
So runs the oft-told tale. We can demolish it by logic by pointing 
out that Sweden and Ireland both have Proportional Representa- 

tion. Both countries have stable Governments. Therefore Pro- 
portional Representation creates stability. Moreover the facts in 
the French fairy tale do not approximate to reality. From 1831 
to 1919 the French voting system changed eight times — varying 
from a majority system in plural-member constituencies, com- 
parable with the two-member constituencies such as Brighton, 
Preston, Norwich, and so on which we had until 1950, to single- 
member constituencies with a second ballot. It is not of course 
the multiplicity of parties in France which has led to instability, 
but the difficulty of dissolving the Chamber. Nothing, as Dr 
Johnson has told us, concentrates a man’s mind like the knowled ge 
that he is going to be hanged: and nothing, we may be sure, 
makes a body of Members of Parliament work together like the 
knowledge that they must face their electors if they cannot agree. 





















* In France the single-member constituency was replaced after 1946 by 
a system in which the Department returned perhaps ten Members of Parlia- 
ment. The voter was given several ballot papers, each with a list of one 
party’s candidates. The voter did not mark this paper, but dropped it into 
the box as it was. 
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The absence of that sanction explains much of the weakness of 
French political life. 

Nor would any Liberal for a moment agree with the steam- 
roller minds of Conservative and Socialist that there is something 
alarming about many parties or small parties being represented 
in the assembly of a nation. Nothing but good could result in 
our own case from Communist opinion, and Scottish and Welsh 
patriotic sentiment finding expression in the House of Commons. 
The Conservatives forget how much the House of Commons has 
gained in former times from eccentrics to their right: the Socialists 
likewise forget how Mr Gallagher or Mr Saklatvala, speaking for 
the minority in Great Britain, which keeps an ear attentively 
cocked towards Moscow, won the respect and attention of all 
parties. These minorities have a right to be heard. 

Another argument often used against Proportional Representa- 
tion is that it could give excessive power to a small party or group 
in the House of Commons which held the balance between two 
equal, large parties. While that whole question is discussed in the 
next chapter, there is this point to notice. It is the present system 
which gives too much power to a tiny minority of voters. In 1951 
fourteen seats were won by the Conservatives by very small 
majorities. Added together the majorities in these fourteen seats 
came to only 3,041 votes. If these 3,000 voters had changed their 
minds they could have given the country a Labour majority of 
fourteen instead of a Conservative Government. Under Pro- 
portional Representation a small band of voters like this would 
lose their stranglehold on the result. 

Finally there is the case of Ireland, and those who favour 
Proportional Representation can expect much play to be made 
with the fact that the Republican Government is planning to do 
away with the system, and to march in step with the single- 
Member constituencies of the United Kingdom. In 1922 when 
the British Government agreed to the independence of the Free 
State and the establishment of a constitution it was laid down 
that election to the Chamber of Deputies (Dail Eireann) should 
be by Proportional Representation — the principles of which were 
at that time generally accepted as just by British Parliamentarians. 
Ireland was at that time a particularly glaring instance of the 
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freaks in contested elections which now afflict the British House 
of Commons. In 1918 — the last General Election when Irish 
members of Parliament were elected to Westminster — Sinn Fein 
polled rather less than half the total vote but it won forty-seven 
of the contested seats, against twenty-nine for all other parties. 
In 1919 de Valera said that whether Proportional Representation 
benefited his party or not ‘I would be in favour of the principle, 
because it is justice.” Now he seeks to change it. And we may 
suspect that the reason he wants to change it is solely to strengthen 
the grip of his party and party machine on Irish politics. He 
seeks to discredit the voting system of Proportional Representa- 
tion by identifying it with this country. ‘It was imposed by the 
British.” That may or may not be so. This much is as clear as 
daylight. It is an imposition of which the British people have no 
reason to be ashamed. And may we not sum up this large and 
vital question by these two points? As a nation believing in 
parliamentary democracy, we have a particular responsibility 
to see that we practise at home what we preach abroad. If our 
own system is rotten, as it is, how can we expect to make it 
understood by other nations wishing to adopt it? The great 
streamlined power groups which we have allowed to take the 
place of our loosely-woven parties and to usurp power in the 
constitution are not more than a step removed from the single 
parties of the great despotisms. How much of the tribulations 
and sorrows of Europe might have been avoided if minority 
opinion had been fairly represented, or if the voices of minorities 
could have been heard above the bawling of the majority? 
As a nation rightly proud of our political understanding, should 
we not blush to think of the arguments we stoap to use in order 
to thwart justice? 

I quote Carlyle: ‘There is but one thing needed for the world; 
but that one is indispensable. Justice, Justice in the name of 
Heaven; Give us Justice and we live; give us only counterfeits 
of it, or succedanea for it, and we die!’ Alas! that we have 
allowed our party bosses to make a succedaneum of our electora 
system. , 
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I 


“WHAT would the Liberals do if they held the balance in the 
next House of Commons?’ That is the question most frequently 
asked of Liberals in private conversation or at public nfeetings. 
It is a damaging question because_there is no answer which is 
short and snappy. To those who are asked it, the question has 
become almost as tedious as those inquiries which are put to 
authors about what it feels like to be read, or to barristers about 
what it feels like to defend a criminal known to have smothered his 
wife. But however tedious, the point is a perfectly fair one and 
deserves the courtesy of a fair answer. The question is in fact an 
example — a perfectly correct example — ofa dilemma. The question 
lays down a choice between two alternatives which are both 
equally unfavourable to the person who has to answer. There are 
of course only two lobbies in the House of Commons - aye or 
no — and the object of the question is, in advance, to squeeze the 
Liberals into one of those lobbies — to place them, as the saying 
goes, on the horns of a dilemma. 

Yet the question is by no means merely an argumentative 
trick: it raises a point of real difficulty for thousands of voters. 
The elector can indeed be imagined, like a punter closely watching 
the parade of horses in the paddock: he may be tempted to 
risk a bet on the Liberal horse but he is restrained by 
something indecisive in its appearance. Does it not look as 
though at the crisis of the race it might pull out to the left or the 
tight? 

There is also this important point concealed in the question. 
The sense of fair play, which is keenly felt by British people even 
in their politics, is outraged by the possibility that a party 
which is the smallest in the House of Commons could control 
not only the House of Commons but the country. People who 
feel like this, picture the Liberals as saying, in the words of the 
famous speech of Iago, after Shakespeare has made him urge 
Roderigo to kill Cassio: 
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Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain. 


But before giving the reader an answer to the question we are 
justified in removing certain misconceptions and inaccuracies, 
for when this is done some of the prejudice behind the question 
will be seen to fall away. In fact is it really so difficult and awkward 
as it seems to those who ask it? At the General Election of 1945 
the Liberal Party nominated 307 candidates for the 640* seats. 
It will be seen that even if every Liberal had been returned the 
Party still would not have had a clear majority. Though there 
was much bluster between Conservative and Labour at this 
election, they both treated the Liberals rather like misguided 
maiden aunts. Their hecklers, exuding respect and affection for 
all things Liberal from every pore, would ask in sympathetic 
tones how, with only 307 candidates, we even hoped to form a 
Government. The question was inspired from headquarters, and 
it never seems to have dawned on either heckler or headquarters 
that a party could be perfectly content to fight an election in order 
to have a voice in Westminster, to put forward a point of view 
which had every right to be heard. In a democracy the prizes 
and pomps of office should not be the only reason for fighting 
elections. 

Another more serious misconception lies behind this question. 
There is an instinctive feeling that three parties at Westminster 
must lead to instability. The question is prompted by the recol- 
lection in some minds, and the knowledge in others, of a political 
instability in the 1920s and early 1930s which is attributed to the 
balancing position of the Liberals. These are the figures on the 
two occasions when the Liberals held the balance in the House 
of Commons. After the 1923 election there were 259 Unionists, 
191 Labour, 155 Liberals, and 10 Independents. The Liberals, 
led by Mr Asquith, removed the Unionist Government and gave 
general support to the Labour cabinet under Ramsay Mac- 
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* In case the reader is puzzled by the difference between this figure and 
the 630 quoted earlier, it should be explained that some constituency 
changes, were made in the 1940s. 
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Donald. The arrangement worked tolerably well till in a moment 
of fatigue and pique MacDonald brought about his own defeat. 
The 150 Liberals were in no way responsible for this: Mr Asquith 
~ and it was the last speech he ever made in the House of Com- 
mons — rose to save MacDonald from the consequences of his 
folly. MacDonald had just delivered a powerful tribute to the 
splendid work of the Government, regretting its defeat (though 
no vote had been taken) and announcing ‘We go, it is the end.’ 
Asquith said: 


I do not rise for the purpose of entering into the merits of 
the controversy which has been carried on during this debate, 
nor shall I do more than drop a sympathetic and tributary tear 
on the funeral oration which the Prime Minister has just 
pronounced. These obsequial tributes are generally reserved, 
if not until the corpse has been interred, at any rate until the 
doctor has pronounced that life is extinct. I confess that it is 
to me, a man of rather keen susceptibilities, a melancholy thing 
to hear the right honourable gentleman anticipate so comfort- 
ably his own early, and indeed almost immediate, decease. 


A Labour Member of Parliament who was there has recorded 
the shouts of delight and laughter with which the speech was 
received, and he noticed how Asquith was playing the traditional 
Liberal role, seeking reconciliation - striving to moderate folly 
and passion. And it is fair to repeat that the third party in no 
wise brought about the fall of MacDonald and the Labour 
Government. They fell by their own hand. 

After the 1929 election the figures were these: Labour 287; 
Conservative 260; Liberal 59; Independent 9. Again a Labour 
Government was formed with the support of the Liberals: again 
the alliance worked with tolerable comfort, but again the Labour 
cabinet toppled over, brought to disaster by the pressure of 
economic events. There is therefore no justification in history 
for attributing the instability of the two Labour Governments to 
the balancing position of the Liberals. If we adopted this line 
of reasoning we should argue that those curious animals, the 
lemmings, in their suicidal march to the sea, are moved to hurl 
themselves into the ocean through fear of the domestic animals 
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who in fact watch with amazement their progress to destruction 
No doubt it would have been infinitely pleasanter for the Labou 
Party if their majority had been made up exclusively of their ow 
party. But those were not the wishes of the British nation, an 
it is sometimes forgotten that our parliamentary democrac 
does not exist only for the convenience of the party manager 
There is no historical foundation for supposing that politica 
instability is caused by a third party in the House of Commons, 
nor that decisive action is prevented, nor that it leads to a rapid 
succession of General Elections. Certainly all these things hap- 
pened when there were three parties, but a fair judge could only 
decide that it was events, not the existence of three parties, which 
brought about these swift changes of Government. But these old 
beliefs die hard and do harm. This was the comment of the 
Secretary of the Labour Party as he watched the wave of Liberal 
success sweep forward in 1957 and 1958 from Gloucester to 


Ipswich, from Ipswich to Rochdale, and from Rochdale to 
Torrington: 



















As a firm advocate of the two-party system of government 
I think it would be a matter of great regret for a small Liberal 
group of M.P.s to become the key and controlling element in 
the House of Commons. Such an event would virtually paralyse 
the activities and life of any Government and help bring 
parliamentary democracy into disrepute. 








That may be how the world of politics looks to the party 
chieftain, safe beneath the protection of his own shell, but it is 
not of course the world of reality. The two-party system has only 
clamped itself on to our parliamentary democracy during the 
past two decades. Throughout the nineteenth century there were 
always three parties in the House of Commons, and the following 
figures from this century remind the reader of a truth hidden by 
propaganda. After the election of 1900 there were 334 Unionists, 
68 Liberal-Unionists, 184 Liberals, 2 Labour, and 82 Irish Party 
members. After 1906 there were 379 Liberals, 51 Labour, 157 
Unionists, and 83 Irish Party. After December 1910* there were 
272 Liberals, 42 Labour, 272 Unionists, and 84 Irish members. 

* There were two elections in 1910. The results hardly differed. 
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After 1918 there were 478 supporters of the Coalition Govern- 
ment, 63 Labour, 48 Unionists, 28 Liberals, and 8 Independents; 
after 1922 there were 344 Unionists, 138 Labour, 60 Liberals, and 
57 National Liberals,* 15 Independents, and 1 Communist. 
The figures for 1923 and 1929 have already been given. After the 
1924 election the figures were 413 Unionists, 151 Labour, 40 
Liberals, and 11 Independents. 

Although all these figures may seem somewhat wearisome and 
repetitive they illustrate the variety of the House of Commons 
at a period when it caught the attention of the public. Was that 
chance? The Secretary of the Labour Party and his counterpart 
in the Conservative Party would no doubt answer this by arguing 
that the really important thing in politics is to have a strong 
Government, supported by a large party with a large majority. 
To that we can fairly rejoin that the two Governments, of recent 
times, with the largest majorities — the Coalition of Lloyd George 
and the National Government of the 1930s were notoriously the 
most evil governments of this century. 

Those who deceive themselves into thinking that in politics 
strength and size are everything are really on a par with the 
subjects of the Great Mogul, who thought it a matter for public 
Tejoicing whenever their ruler, after long months of self-indul- 
gence, showed any increase in weight. On this particular point — 
that it is best to have two large parties and stifle all minority 
Opinions — we can take legitimate pride in what has been achieved 
by a third point of view in the House of Commons during this 
century. In 1906 the Labour Party, twenty-nine strong, was 
described as ‘a tiny island in the sea of the great Liberal majority’. 
But they were effective in altering the curl of the wave. Entirely 
to meet their criticisms, and overriding his own Cabinet, the 
Liberal Prime Minister modified the provisions of the Trades 
Disputes Bill. Thirty years later, during the National Government 


* After this election the two wings of the Liberal Party fused. But the 
National Liberals, who were supporters of Lloyd George and the Coalition, 
tended to be much more in sympathy with the Conservatives than was the 
predominant feeling in the Liberal Party. This was a source of weakness, 
specially as these ex-Coalition M.P.s were apt to vote in the House of 
Commons against their own Party. See also the note on pages 47-8. 
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of Mr Neville Chamberlain, seventeen Liberal members cour. 
geously led by Sir Archibald Sinclair made many effective int 
ventions because of their vantage point of independence. It w 
of their performance that Sir Winston Churchill said that it w. 
a fine chapter in the history of the Liberal Party. Over and ov 
again they brought the House of Commons to face issues which 
again to quote Sir Winston ~ ‘comprise the safety of the countr 
and ‘affect great causes of world significance’. Even during 


Suez an invariable theme of Liberal contributions to foreig 

affairs. On distinctly liberal* topics like Seretse Khama, greater 
self-government for Scotland and Wales, and capital punishmen 

the Party’s point of view was vigorously brought forward. 
During the Parliamentary Session of 1956 to 1957 the Liberal 
Party voted with thé Government 141 times, and against it 106 
times. 


Hi 


This much needs to be said before coming back to the awkward 
question with which this chapter opens. We can now therefore 
agree that however awkward the question may be it springs from 
certain genuine misapprehensions in the inquirer’s mind: namely 
that a third party must lead to instability; that we have always 
had a rigorous two-party system in this country; and that there 
is no room for a third point of view; and that, even if one existed 
in a fragmentary form, it must be without effect on the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons. We may fairly answer that 
anyone who believes this has no knowledge whatever of political 
history in this country; that these arguments are merely those of 

* The reader will notice the small ‘I’ here. No Liberal would suggest that 


these matters are distinctively the property of the Liberal Party, but they 
are of great moment for all liberal-minded persons. 
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convenience and tactical advantage from the ‘haves’; that they 
are of no weight at all when placed in the balance against the 
wishes of hundreds-of thousands of electors for a third point of 
view. . 
Supposing therefore that after the next General Election the 
Liberal Party came back twenty or more strong, and found 
themselves holding the balance between the two mighty party 
machines, should they keep the Conservatives in office or push 
them over and support a Labour Government? Obviously from 
what has already been said in this chapter, the Liberals are 
labouring under a real sense of grievance. They are the victims 
of an unfair electoral system, which over the past thirty years 
has slowly ground them to fragments, This sense of grievance 
is real. We may therefore imagine that Liberals will make their 
first consideration this question of electoral reform. If the Con- 
servatives, in return for Liberal support, are prepared to intro- 
duce a measure of electoral justice then they can expect the help 
of Liberal members in keeping the Government in being. Nor 
should we here be preaching to the unconverted. For in March 
1950 Sir Winston showed his sympathy with the reform, when 
he suggested in the House of Commons that a Committee of 
inquiry should be held to examine the whole question of electoral 
reform. This was rejected out of hand by Mr Herbert Morrison 
who, with his chief Lord Attlee, has always been singularly anti- 
pathetic to the claims of the Liberal Party, though always eager 
to welcome any wobbly Liberal flies into their flimsy web. 
However, in politics nothing more surely softens the hard-hearted 
than the prospect of office and it might well be that, if the 
Conservatives refused to help remove the Liberal grievance, the 
Labour leaders faced with the door marked ‘IN’ only to be 
unlocked with the key of justice might prefer it to standing before 
the door marked ‘our’. Like the Irish Party who sought justice 
for their country, like the Labour Party in its infancy which 
sought justice for a class, we Liberals should follow the example 
of those two parties and give our support to whichever party is 
prepared to give justice. That is perfectly fair, perfectly clear, and 
a line of action which would be understood by the public. 
Naturally I am not suggesting here a compact, signed, sealed, 
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and delivered undertaking that the Liberals would, in all circum- 
stances, support the Government in return for electoral reform. 
‘The’ patient oxen’ as Mr Asquith once called the Liberals, 
could not be expected to draw the Government plough if the 
ploughman suddenly decided to take a course which was the 
opposite of Liberal. The correct parallel is to be found in the 
Labour Party or the Irish Party who gave general support to the 
Liberal Government while maintaining their own distinctive 
points of view with which they occasionally restrained the Govern- 
ment. 

And the reader will also agree that this further point is per- 
fectly fair. A situation where the Liberals have more say in the 
House of Commons is certainly sought by the Liberal Party, 
but if it comes about it will be inspired by the country; it will be, 
in other words, the wish of the electors. That means that the 
Conservative and Socialist party machines would have to accept 
the verdict, would have a responsibility to see that the new 
arrangement worked, and would have to abandon some of the 
narrowness of party. They would be facing a new situation 
created not by the Liberals but by the voters. 

Now the next question is what would the Liberal Party do if 
both the Conservative and Labour Parties refused to give any 
undertaking about electoral reform. Here their course would 
plainly be to support neither party, but, as they have done 
successfully since the war, to consider each bill on its merits 
and if need be to use the powerful weapon of abstaining in the 
lobby. The full possibilities of this situation, exploited by a cap- 
able body of Members of Parliament well knit together and well 
led, has been developed in a short and masterly book, written 
with imagination and understanding some thirty years ago.* 

The Liberal Party would be in a position — and it would cer- 
tainly use it to the full - to curtail extremism whether from right 
or left and to subject all policy to the solvent of moderation and 
reason. It will be remembered how those qualities were noticed 
by a Labour Member of Parliament in Mr Asquith’s speech to 
which reference has already been made in this chapter. The intro- 

* The reader is referred to Robinson the Great by Solomon Slack. This 
was the pseudonym of Ramsay Muir, sometime Liberal M.P. for Rochdale. 
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duction of moderation, of sense, of a third point of view between 
the warfare of the great party machines could be of invaluable 

service to democracy in the House of Commons. In such cir- 

cumstances the Liberal Party alone could give it. We could remind 

ourselves of the reality by a fairly recent example. If the Liberal 

Party had held the controlling balance in the Parliament elected 

after the 1950 election, when the Labour Government had a 

majority of only seven, it is inconceivable that the time for public 

business could have been wasted by those disgraceful scenes 

when the Conservative opposition sought to smash the Govern- 

ment by tactics rather than by the force of their policy or the 

strength of their-debating talent. The presence of a neutral body, 

open to conviction and not swayed by the battle for power 
between the party machines, could have a restraining influence, 

whether it actually exercised a balance in voting strength or not. 

Even today, when the Liberal Party is but a fragment, their point 
of view is of far greater consequence than their size. The present 
writer recalls a Conservative minister saying to him: ‘Oh, yes, 
we always like to feel that the Liberal Party is able to support 
us in the Lobby. We like to have them with us.’ 

We can therefore consider finally what a compact body of 
Liberal Members of Parliament could achieve, supposing they 
numbered anything from twenty upwards, in the House of Com- 
mons. Certainly they could make themselves felt more effectively 
if they had the power to bring down the Government, but for the 
purpose of considering what they might achieve and attempting 
to outline what they might.do we need not distinguish between 
the possibility of their having the control and the mere authority 
which must belong to any compact group in the House of 
Commons that has a substantial following among the electors.* 
































* Here it may be as well to explain one rather technical point. Those 
teading this book who are out of sympathy with the Liberal Party might 
fairly say: ‘Well and good. But what influence had the Liberals from 1922 
to 1931 when they were never less than 40 and sometimes rose to over 150 
in the House of Commons? Their impact on the House of Commons was 
negligible.’ The point is a perfectly fair one, and it is explained by the fact 
that the Liberals were not at that time a coherent body. A number of them 
owed their election to Conservative support in the constituencies. Those 
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The Liberals would, we may surmise, state clearly a number of 
policies which they would oppose in the lobby with their maxi- 
mum strength. These might include tests with the bomb for 
purposes of prestige, further nationalization, or any policy which 

“was to add heavily to the weight of taxation. These issues need 
not be many: they should be precise: the other parties would see 
in advance where they would risk a collision with the Liberals. 
The Liberals would continue to press forward their own policy, 
which is outlined in the chapters which follow, but they would 
not necessarily try to bring down the Government of the day 
merely because its measures did not coincide with those which 
the Liberals have laid down as desirable. Only in the particular 
cases clearly stated beforehand would they show no quarter to 
the Government, whether Conservative or Labour. Of course this 
sensible and practical approach to political issues will infuriate 


were the Liberals who had followed Lloyd George into coalition with the 
Conservatives: they were matched, later on, by others who wished for 
alliance with the Conservatives and assumed a patriotic air, unfurling the 
banner of ‘National’ above their scheming heads. I save my own invective 
for worthier game than the ‘National’ Liberals, and content myself with 
quoting a friendly little aside about them from the genial pen of Lord 
Boothby. ‘This was no National Government. It was simply a get-together 
on the part of the Boys of the Old Brigade, who climbed on to the band- 
wagon and sat there, rain or shine, until they had brought the British Empire 
to the verge of destruction.’ (J Fight to Live, p. 93.) These Coalition or 
National Liberals sapped the strength of the Party because interests of self- 
preservation predominated with them. Likewise it is fair to remember that 
others of the Liberal Members of Parliament at that time sat for con- 
stituencies where radical policies were popular, and where it was possible 
to have some kind of accommodation with Labour. These members natur- 
ally tended to gravitate to the Labour lobby at Westminster. The Liberal 
Party was therefore subjected to peculiar strains and stresses. Although 
such things could certainly occur again, they are unlikely to have much 
influence where constituencies are contested, as now, on a three-party basis. 
There are two Libera! seats at present held in the North where the Con- 
servatives have deliberately abstained from putting up a candidate; but as 
the two members in question are respected for their sturdy independence 
their position is understood, and they are not likely to look nervously over 
their shoulders before going into the Lobby. The tendency of the Liberal 
Party to scatter in all directions in the 1920s — some voting with Labour, 
some with the Conservatives, and some abstaining was fatal. It is unlikely 
ta. repeat itself now. 
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those antique party zealots who regard the battle as exclusively 
between themselves, and who regard Liberals in much the same 
way as the cannibal chief looks at the benignly soft countenance 
of a missionary. May it not be that the price of victory, the price 
of winning Liberal support in the lobby for one of the two large 
parties is not venom but moderation, not a policy aimed to hurt 
some, but one evolved to benefit all? 

The Liberals would clearly resist policies which were reaction- 
ary or drastically revolutionary. They would try to change the 
present practice in the House of Commons by which every minor 
issue is treated as a vote of confidence. For example when the 
House is sitting as a Committee of Supply — and it is then that 
Government Bills are thrashed out in detail - not every motion 
which is carried against the Government need be regarded — as 
it is now ~— as a vote of confidence involving the defeat of the 
Government. This might be a first move towards greater flexi- 
bility. 

Hl 


To sum up. To the question ‘What would you do?’ this might 
well be the Liberal answer: 


1, We should demand justice (electoral reform) in return for 
our support. 

2. If this were refused we should state publicly the policies 
which we should definitely oppose. 

3. We should give general support to the Government in office, 
not seeking to bring them down on minor issues or anything 
not covered in 2. 


Although there would be howls of rage from the Conservative 
and Labour parties as they realized that their game was played 
out, these growlings would not hide from the public the positive 
advantages which would follow from a third force in Parliament. 
For the observer perhaps hardly realizes the subtle changes which 
have crept across the parliamentary scene at Westminster. For 
all the dust and fury of the party battles, they are largely fought 
with blank rounds of ammunition. The real differences are inside 
parties not between them. In debate every effort is made to 
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bang away and blaze away, and in the noise and confusion to 
hide the fact that half of each army wants to move one way 
and half the other. On inflation, on controls, on nationalization, 
on Colonial policy, on defence, the two parties are rent in twain. 
Only occasionally, when such events as Suez or the resignation of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer occur, does the public realize 
the extent of these splits inside the Conservative Party. In 1951, 
after a Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer had announced that 
henceforth the public would pay 50 per cent of the charge for 
spectacles and false teeth, Mr Bevan and two other Ministers 
resigned. Supporters of the Labour dissentients called the charges 
‘thoroughly miserable’, ‘rotten, reactionary and repulsive’, ‘mean 
and cruel’. Those flamboyant adjectives, so often heard in attacks 
on the Conservatives, were now aimed at their own familiar 
friends, and illustrate something of the depth of these fissures. 
But at all costs these differences must be hidden from the enemy, 
from the world outside. Again I quote from Mr Hollis: ‘The 
necessity of preserving a pretence of unity where there is no real 
unity imposes an awful lowest common denominator of bromide 
on the party speech.’ He goes on: ‘A handful of courageous and 
informed independent members — call them Liberals or what you 
will — have an opportunity of doing an immense service in remedy- 
ing this almost mortal evil.’* Mr Hollis’s point - and it will be 
remembered that he writes as one who saw the working of the 
system from the inside — is that some of the unreality of the 
present debates in the House of Commons would vanish if 
speakers, instead of addressing themselves to the two committed 
blocks, had to speak to a group which was uncommitted and 
whose votes might well be influenced by what was said. A com- 
pact group of Liberal Members of Parliament could do more 
than restore the fortunes of Liberalism, it could restore the for- 
tunes of Parliament itself. 

* Manchester Guardian, 16 May 1958. 








4. INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


I 


For fifty years Socialists and Conservatives have hurled invective 

at one another about the public ownership (nationalization) of 

industry. Like unsuccessful comedians, Conservative and Socialist 
| orators, finding that their audience shows signs of boredom, shout 
all the louder and strut before us the more outrageously. They 
have created one of those situations, brilliantly described for us | 
by Swift, when politicians have worked themselves up to such a 
frenzy that the only cure is to call in the doctor. He urged that on 
those occasions Members of Parliament, according to their 
condition, should be given ‘lenitives, aperitives, abstersives, 
corrosives, restringents, palliatives, laxatives, cephalalgics, icter- 
ics, apophlegmatics, and acoustics’. He thought this might have 
| the effect of opening ‘a few mouths which are now closed’ and 
closing ‘many more which are now open’.* 
As the listener turns with boredom and distaste from the long- 
| Open mouths of Socialist and Conservative, let him listen to 
| what the Liberal mouth, which has been closed for too long, has 

to say. 

Here is the truth. The question ‘how is industry to be run? 

is far more important than the question ‘how is it to be owned ?” 

Even if the state were to own the whole of industry, there is a 

large number of different ways in which it can be organized, 

some more efficient than others, some leading to better industrial 

relations than others. And, if industry is to be privately owned, 

we still have to decide whether it is to be owned by a few rich 

people, or whether ownership is to be widely distributed. Liberals 

would divert public attention from the ownership of industry to 

its organization. 

For instance, the ‘capitalist system’ has organized itself around 
the limited liability company, which was made possible by law 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. The limited liability 





* Gulliver’s Travels, part iii. 
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company has proved valuable: under this structure, savings hav 
been harnessed to companies large enough to reap the benefits o 
technological progress. But the fact remains, the limited liability 
company is not a natural organism — it is a legal creation, and it 
is certainly not the only structure round which a free enterprise 
economy could have evolved. 

On the other hand, the nationalized board is an artificial 
creation: it is by no means the only way in which nationalized 
industries can be run. For instance, the Post Office dispenses 
altogether with a Board and is controlled directly by the Minister. 
An industry may be highly competitive, or it may be composed 
of large monopolies and riddled with restrictive practices. Such 
monopolies may be public or they may be private. Nationaliza- 
tion does not necessarily cure these evils, nor is it the only way 
in which changes can be brought about. Everything depends on 
how the nationalized industries are run, or what policy the 
Government adopts towards private industry. 

For all the fire and fury of Conservative speakers, only a 
simpleton would believe that private enterprise means what it 
says, For instance, the Steel Industry is ‘private enterprise’; yet, 
through the Iron and Steel Board, its overall policy and in 
particular its investment policy, are very closely supervised by 
the Government. The same supervision could be achieved in 
many other industries without any new Acts of nationalization. 
In industrial relations and industrial democracy, it is quite 
possible that nationalization will achieve nothing — indeed, as 
we shall see later, nationalization of gas destroyed existing 
schemes of joint consultation and profit sharing. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible that joint consultation, at least, could 
advance a long way under nationalization. In the private sector 
some firms have progressive arrangements for joint consultation 
and profit-sharing, while others have none at all. In this all- 
important field of bringing management and worker together, 
nationalization is completely irrelevant. If work is regarded as 
frustrating and boring — and since the Industrial Revolution 
millions of human beings have so regarded it — life is largely 
meaningless. The ownership of industry is not going to affect 
this one way or the other. The industrial policy of each party 
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must be judged by its implications for the social and human life 
of the worker. In such a contest Liberals have no doubt where 
they would be placed among the three parties. 


What are the Liberal objectives governing industrial policy? 
Naturally efficiency comes first. Broadly, we would achieve this 
through competition and allowing enough investment to take 
place, along the lines indicated in the chapter on economics; but 
this requires some explanation here, particularly so far as the 
industries which are already nationalized are concerned. Secondly 
Liberal policy is firmly based on joint consultation and other 
forms of industrial democracy, together with co-ownership and 
profit-sharing. This is both a social and an economic policy; for 
co-ownership and industrial democracy, rather than the ‘class 
wat’, are going to make work more satisfying. This is a long-term 
policy: there are no quick panaceas: but it is, we believe, the road 
along which a capitalist industrial structure must evolve if it is 
to meet the requirements of a modern democratic society with 
universal education. 

The first duty of the Government is to ensure that the industries 
which are already nationalized run efficiently. The Labour 
Nationalization Acts of the late forties set up new and highly 
experimental corporations. It is inevitable that time and ex- 
perience should disclose flaws and problems. How remarkable 
that the Conservatives, after all their fury against nationalization, 
have done very little indeed to reorganize these industries. True, 
there was some tinkering with transport, but where was the 
fulfilment of the pledge, given in the frenzy of opposition in the 
1940s, ‘to return transport services to local authorities and 
companies if they are nationalized’? 

Nationalized industries should not be treated as subsidized 
social services; their products should not be sold at an artificially 
low price in order to subsidize other industries. The nationalized 
industries now form a substantial part of our economic system — 
as much as one-fifth — and unless they charge the proper price 
for their services the result will be a serious misapplication of our 
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national resources. 

Theoretically, the nationalized industries are supposed to pay 
their way, balancing one year with another. Yet some of them 
run substantial deficits. The accumulated deficit of the National 
Coal Board up to 1957 was £30 million. British Railways cost 
the taxpayer £118 million during 1956 and 1957, and are to get 
an advance of £85 million during the current year. Drastic 
economies need to be effected, coupled with realistic pricing. 
The capital programme also needs to be re-examined. 

The second main point is that the nationalized industries should 
not be sheltered from competition. Of their nature, many of these 
undertakings are necessarily monopolistic. Nevertheless, much 
more can be done than at present to introduce the stimulus of 
competition. Road transport, for instance, should compete with 
the railways. Bus fares and tube fares should not always be 
equalized, as is done in London. Where possible, for instance in 
coal mining, individual units of the industry might be sold back 
to private ownership to compete with the nationalized sector. 

Control of the railways should be decentralized.* The NCB 
as well, is far too remote and top heavy. In coal it should 
be perfectly possible to secure competition between different 
regions. 

The set-up for nationalized industries should be as follows. 
The three main elements should be the Board itself, the Minister, 
and a Committee of the House of Commons. 

The nationalized Board ~ or Boards where it is possible to 
decentralize to that extent - correspond to the managing directors 
in private industries. Members should be whole-time and recruited 
as a general rule from within the industry. Remuneration must be 
comparable with that in private industry. 

The Minister would correspond roughly to the Board of 
Directors in private industry, but Ministerial directives should 
be limited. The kind of mistake to avoid is shown by what 


* Any student of railway history could teach us that the most efficient of 
the old, private railway companies was not managed from London but 
from Derby. The reason for the success of this company — the Midland — was 
that it was managed by people who understood the area which provided the 
passengers and merchandise. 
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happened in the case of the ‘Clow Differential’,* designed to 
economize electricity consumption during the winter, which was 
presented to the House as a decision of the British Electricity 
Authority. Subsequently, it emerged in the British Electricity 
Authority’s annual report that the device was actually adopted by 
the Board against its better judgement because of strong minis- 
terial pressure. 

The Committee of the House of Commons would be the 
equivalent of the annual general meeting, acting on behalf of the 
shareholders (i.e., Parliament and the public). Although it might 
be desirable for the affairs of the nationalized industries to be 
-debated on the floor of the House, there is not the Parliamentary 
time to allow its being done properly. For instance, it is note- 
worthy that when the existing Select Committee reported on the 
North of Scotland Hydro-electricity Board, and the report was 
debated, this was the first time the affairs of the Board had been 
discussed in the House of Commons, fifteen years after it was set 
up. The same Select Committee has produced a very valuable 
report on the National Coal Board. It is a new Committee, set 
up in 1956, charged with examining the reports and accounts of 
the nationalized industries. 

Already, this Committee has done valuable work, but it is 
permissible to doubt whether it is capable of covering the whole 
field adequately. It would probably do muck better if it had a 
special staff of its own, able to give it expert assistance along the 
lines of that given to the Public Accounts Committee by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General. Further, the Committee 
should be entitled to question not only representatives of the 
Boards, but the Ministers in charge. 

In finance, the ideal is obvious. Nationalized industries should 
Cease to look to the Government for funds. Liberals would 
welcome steps to enable private persons to invest in industries 
which are now nationalized: or - to express the point in less 


* This was a commission named after its chairman which, in the difficult 
days of the late 1940s, arranged a higher charge for electricity in the winter 
months. This was designed to check the consumption of power, resulting 
from the enormous increase in cookers, fires, and heaters used by the 
Public after the war. 
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dignified language - ‘to take a cut in Calder Hall’. Generall 
speaking, funds raised on the market in this way would be non- 
voting shares or fixed-interest loans. 

For some time to come, private investment would not be 
possible in all the nationalized industries. Funds for the mining 
and railways industries must continue to be found by the 
Exchequer. But so long as these industries remain dependent on 
the Treasury, all investment proposals should pass through a new 
Investment Board, which would recommend to the Government 
the amount of new capital to be voted to each industry and on 
what terms. The Investment Board would be composed of one 
or two Queen’s Counsel, some economists, and experts in the 
field of investment. It would hear and sift the proposals of the 
nationalized industries and take evidence from industrialists 
depending on them. It would also receive general directives from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the expected rate of savings, 
investment-in private industry, and so on. Examining the work 
of this Board would be one of the duties of the Standing Com- 
mitteee of the House of Commons. 

On the other hand, gas, electricity, and the airlines should be 
perfectly able to function under market conditions. They should 
be made to do so. 

So much for the more formal aspect of the structure of the 
nationalized industries. Just as important is the need for experi- 
ment. Ministers should be willing to try out new techniques of 
organization and control. Some of these might’well prove a 
failure, but failures of this sort should not prevent experiments. 
For instance, different methods of control and organization 
could be tried on the different Regions of British Railways, and 
the results compared. Also units within the nationalized indus- 
tries could be made genuine experiments in a worker-management 
partnership. In the coal mining industry, for instance, groups of 
mines could be hived off, and run for a time by the miners 
themselves.* 


* Though dogmatic Socialists always shudder with fright at the ideal of 
workers’ control (largely because it is thought to be spiced with the teaching 
of the old Independent Labour Party), the coal pits are suited for experiment 
in this imaginative contro} of industry. 
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Throughout the whole of the nationalized industries there 
should be a constant attempt to extend joint consultation arrange- 
ments and make them more successful, and to introduce, where 
possible, a limited form of co-ownership, or a share for the 
workers in profits where profits are earned. 

The tragedy of nationalization in the case of the gas industry 
was that it destroyed the advanced and long-standing examples of 
co-ownership and worker-participation in management which 
existed in a number of the old companies. When the Nationaliza- 
tion Bill was going through the House of Commons, Liberal 
M.P.s proposed an amendment which sought to include repre- 
sentatives of the employees in the local boards, This proposal 
was turned down by the Labour Party, the Conservatives abstain- 
ing from voting. It needs reviving, and similar experiments need 
to be made in other industries. 

Often joint consultation does exist, but means very little. In 
coal, for instance, discussion tends to centre around such matters 
as the provision of towels in pithead baths. These are important 
points of amenity, but joint consultation should deal with bigger 
issues. There is a feeling on the part of many mine-workers that 
nationalization has really brought very little by way of advan- 
tageous change. There is still a Board in charge, and while the 
structure and organization of the industry have changed, the 
effect of this is to make the Board more remote than it used to be. 
In the old days, when the miners had a grievance, the manager 
could often settle it in five minutes either on his own responsi- 
bility or after a conversation on the telephone with his agent. « 
‘Now we cannot settle anything with the manager. When we go 
to the manager he always shifts everything on to the back of the 
NCB. “I can’t do anything without the NCB,” he says. But 
we don’t know the NCB.”* 


Ill 


Liberals are not out-and-out opponents of nationalization in all 

Circumstances. In our 1945 Election Manifesto we urged that the 

Coal mines should be nationalized. In the House of Commons, 
* See F. Zweig, Men in the Pits. 
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Liberals voted for the nationalization of the Railways.* Th 
have been consistent opponents of nationalizing Road Transpo 
Further nationalization need not necessarily cover the whole 
an industry. Where for instance, an industry consists of a fe 
large firms, the best way to ensure that there is competition ma 
sometimes be for a Government agency to nationalize one of t 
firms, and run it in competition with the private firms. Thi 
agency would not necessarily have to retain ownership for ever 
once a competitive market was restored, the unit could be sol 
again to private owners. This is a technique which might wel 
prove valuable in the future in industries where other policie 
designed to restore competition prove ineffective. 

Liberals do not, however, support the wholesale nationalization 
of new industries. We oppose the re-nationalization of steel. In 
the first place, before further steps are contemplated, it is neces- 
sary that the Government learns how to manage properly the 
industries which are already nationalized. In the second place, 
much that needs to be done can be achieved provided the 
Government prosecutes the right policies. Thirdly, there are 
proven objections to large-scale nationalization. It concentrates 
too much power in the hands of the State, and creates new 
privileges and monopolies. This is a social, indeed a constitutional 
objection as much as an economic objection. Nationalization 
either brings politics into a sphere from which it should be 
absent or it creates vast concentrations of economic power 
responsible to no one. It raises — but does not solve ~ questions 
of control, efficiency, price fixing, and capital finance. Private 
enterprise may not be perfect, but, we may say, that it more than 
holds its own in any argument with nationalization. 

Liberals also oppose the new Labour policy of ‘nationalization 
by the back door’ — acquiring shares in big industrial concerns in 
settlement of death duties or with National Superannuation 
Funds. This policy is really an admission by the Labour Party 
that private enterprise has, after all, succeeded: so much so that 
‘the State should have a cut’. 


* Socialists are not always quite so up to the minute as they imagine. 


Gladstone had been perfectly prepared for the State to own the railways a 
century before they were nationalized by the Socialists. 
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There are many serious objections to this policy. Experience 
shows that Government-appointed directors of big industrial 
concerns are often of little service to the industry. The only case 
where this system might be justified would be in industries of the 
public utility type, like telephones, in industries already national- 
ized, like airways, or in industries where capital for necessary 
investment is not otherwise forthcoming. Secondly, once the 
operation of the free market is upset by the creation of industries 
supported by the Government, further inflation may well result. 
The enormous deficits accumulated by some of the nationalized 
industries show all too clearly what can happen. Thirdly, Govern- 
ment interference on a wide scale in industry, however this is 
done, will constitute a threat to freedom (especially to the small 
firm) wrong in itself as well as damaging to efficiency and enter- 
prise. 

IV 


Without competition and without enterprise private ownership 
can be as vicious as the most savage Marxist likes to paint it. 


Profits earned in a competitive market are truly earned, since 
they are the reward to those who so organize production that 
they offer the consumer what he wants at a low enough cost to 
attract him. Where, however, there is a monopoly or a price ring, 
the case is different. Enterprise is no longer capable of earning 
its reward, while profits, instead of being truly earned, are a 
percentage mark-up which industrialists combine together to 
extort from the consumer. Price rings and restrictive practices 
‘featherbed’ the inefficient, while a competitive economy en- 
courages the initiator with new ideas and progressive methods. 

The reader will see, in the chapter on economic policy, how 
Liberal thinking contributed to the change in the climate of 
Opinion during the last ten years which has made possible the 
Monopolies Act of 1948 and the Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
of 1956. The first Act set up the Monopolies Commission, which 
has investigated about twenty different industries and has pro- 
duced a report on collective discrimination as a general practice 
in 1955. These reports were made to Parliament, and it was up 
to the Government, rather than the Commission, to take action 
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on them. Action has in only one case been formal, but a hi 
proportion of the practices which were condemned were in fi 
dropped after the reports came out. 

The 1956 Act set up the Restrictive Practices Court, whi 
deals with agreements, now publicly registered, between pr 
ducers. The Court has to decide whether the agreements 
against the public interest, according to criteria laid down in t 
Act. If the agreements are found to be bad, an injunction i 
issued, so that the firms concerned must abandon or modi 
their arrangements. The Commission still remains in being 
examine cases of monopoly, as opposed to price rings, togeth 
with agreements relating to exports. 

There is a great deal of difference between the procedure a 
powers of the two bodies. The Court is a court of law whi 
passes judgement according to Acts of Parliament, with powe 
to enforce its judgements, on agreements brought before it byt 
Registrar of Restrictive Practices. The Commission, on the oth 
hand, has no power to pass judgement or forbid anything. It m 
only investigate cases referred to it by the Board of Trade, an 
produce a report containing recommendations as to the publi 
interest. It is the Government which decides what action if an 
should subsequently be taken. 

During the passage of the Act of 1956, the Liberal Party w: 
critical. Mr Wade and Mr Holt moved a number of amendmen 
during the Committee Stage of the Bill, seeking to streamline t 
procedure and make it more effective. They were critical on fi 
main grounds: that the procedure of registration with the Cou 
would prove too slow and cumbersome; that the criteria b 
which the Court was to judge the public interest were too genera 
and might contain too many loopholes; that nothing was don 
to prevent the creation of new monopolies by amalgamation; tha’ 
the arrangement for resale and price maintenance would merel 
serve to assist the monopolies; and that in view of the work i 
had to do, there was no iustification for reducing the size of th 
Monopolies Commission and taking away its right to split u 
into several commissions sitting at the same time. 

Instead of the Court procedure, they proposed that a very muc 
quicker start could be achieved by forbidding outright all agree 
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ments arranging minimum prices — price rings in fact. Once this 
had been achieved, it would then be possible for the Court to 
deal more quickly with other and more complicated arrange- 
ments — agreements limiting production, zoning arrangements, 
agreements to buy from or sell to certain substantial classes of 
people (for instance, the agreement of certain manufacturers of 
drugs, etc., to sell only to registered chemists), and so on. 

There are over 2,000 agreements on the Register and considera- 
tion of contested cases by the Court did not start until October 
1958 (there had been three cases in April which were already 
abandoned and were not contested). Each case may take up to 
three weeks of the Court’s time. It is true that the earlier cases 
have been chosen carefully as test cases - on the result of them 
will depend whether a large number of other cases need to be 
heard at all. It is also true that a number of the 2,000 agreements 
have already been abandoned or modified, and that a large 
number of agreements were never entered on the Register because 
they were abandoned soon after the Act was passed. Neverthe- 
less, there still remains a large number of cases to be heard, which 
will take a very long time indeed. Events have certainly borne out 
the correctness of Liberal criticism that the Act would be too slow 
and cumbersome. 

What of the judgements of the Court? Will they in fact prove 
too weak? At the time of writing, it is too early to judge. But 
Liberals will watch with a vigilant eye, prepared if necessary to 
bring in amending legislation to make judgements tougher if 
need be.* 

However critical we may have been of the Act while it was still 
a Bill, we must accept it, now that it has become law and the 
institutions concerned have been created and have started their 
work, and give it a fair run before proposing substantial changes. 
There are, however, three points which should be embodied in 
any new Bill. 

First, the Monopolies Commission. Phrases about the Act 
‘giving teeth to the Monopolies Commission’ are based on a 
Misconception. Correctly the Commission only produces recom- 


*Since this was written the early verdicts of the Restrictive Practices 
Court have given much satisfaction to Liberals. 
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mendations: it is the Board of Trade, and not the Commission, 
which does any subsequent biting. What is needed is a tough 
administrative rather tharra legislative policy on the part of the 
Government, to refer the right things to the Monopolies Com- 
mission, and to take tough enough action after reports have been 
published. What should be done, in the Bill, is to restore the size 
of the Commission again, and allow it to sit in more than one 
Division of the Law Courts so that it can get on quickly with the 
large volume of work which needs to be done. Since 1956 progress 
has been painfully slow. _ 

For instance, one industry which is crying out for investigation, 
but has not yet been referred to the Commission, is the petrol 
industry. In particular, the question of tied garages, by which the 
industry wields immense power over the lives of thousands of 
individual garage owners and their employees, needs looking at 
very closely. This practice is a relatively recent development in 
Britain, but in America it is much older and is leading to very 
vicious results indeed. ' 

Secondly, the Bill should set up a tribunal to investigate pro- 
posals for amalgamation between companies in order to prevent 
powerful monopolies from developing. Liberals have always 
urged this; it was in their Party Report on monopolies in 1945, 
and they moved it as an amendment to the 1956 Bill. In the House 
of Commons, both the Government and the Labour Party found 
this proposal too radical. The Government turned it down on the 
grounds that the Monopolies Commission already existed to 
investigate monopolies. This argument is misconceived. Five years 
after a monopoly has been created, the Government, acting on a 
Report by the Commission, may be able to prevent the monopoly 
doing certain things, but it can do nothing about the fact that 
the monopoly exists: it can hardly break it up once more into 
competitive units, unless it is prepared to nationalize it, break 
it down, and sell it as a number of competitive concerns. Our 
Tribunal on the other hand would be able to prevent such 
monopolies coming into existence in the first place. The dis- 
tinction is vital. 

Thirdly, the Bill would repeal the sections of the 1956 Act 
which make retail price maintenance enforceable through the 
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Courts. As it stands, this provision is of no assistance to the 
smaller, competitive company, which cannot afford to lose good- 
will and business by taking its clients to court. It is only of 
assistance to the big battalions, who should not have this special 
legal privilege. re 


While Liberals accept private ownership, it does not follow that 
they accept private owners, who are in many cases ridiculously 
overpaid for their very moderate capabilities. Who are the private 
individuals who share in the ownership of industry? How did 
they acquire this right? To Liberals, the concentration of indus- 
trial ownership in a very few private hands is as undesirable as 
the concentration of ownership in the hands of the State. There 
is no real economic difference between monopoly capitalism 
(such as we have today) and state capitalism or nationalization, 
except perhaps in the responsibility of the latter to Parliament. 
The chief difference is that the monopoly capitalists eat and drink 
too much at the expense of the tax collector, while the high 
executives of the nationalized industries eat and drink too much 
at the expense of the State. We want to see ownership spread 
throughout the people. Conservatives and Socialists do not. In 
order to assist this objective, Liberals have for several decades 
pushed various plans for co-ownership, that is to say profit- 
sharing schemes in which employees acquire shares in the firm 
for which they work, together with the more recent ‘own-as- 
you-earn’ savings plan. 

Co-ownership is both a social policy and an industrial policy. 
Liberals believe it has a very important part to play in bringing 
the two ‘sides’ in industry together so that they will work in 
cooperation rather than in conflict. Admittedly this is long term: 
in fact there are no short-term panaceas in the tricky field of 
industrial relations. Above all, the attitudes of both management 
and labour are, in the fields of co-ownership and joint consulta- 
tion, as important as formal schemes and arrangements. The 
Tight attitudes can never be created by legislation — on the other 
hand, by legislative and administrative measures, by publicity 
and public relations, and by other means, the right climate can 
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be created in which the desired attitudes may grow and develo 
of their own accord. This is a gradual process. However, the fac 
that it is gradual does not make this policy any the less important. 

The Liberals feel that in no sphere of our life is a radica 
change more urgently needed than in ownership. In this era o 
change, which scientific and technological advances have made 
possible, the advantages and responsibilities of ownership must 
no longer be the preserve of a few. They should be available to all. 
Today almost half the nation’s wealth is owned by one per cent 
of the population. 

There are two things which the reader should notice about the 
Liberal co-ownership and profit-sharing plans. First these are no 
sudden discovery, dug up to revitalize the Party. A great deal of 
Libera] thinking has been directed to this subject — at least since 
the end of the First World War.* 

Secondly, the Liberals are not proposing compulsory profit- 
sharing. No government could enforce a diktat of that kind. The 
method is rather by temptation — by giving tax concessions to 
those who adopt a scheme of profit-sharing. Just as the tax 
collector rewards those who insure their lives, so he would be 
encouraged to reward those who make a provision for their 
workpeople to have some part in the ownership of a business. 

However, no attempt can be made here to go into details of 
schemes of profit-sharing and co-partnership.t 

The policy of the Liberal Party in this matter must not be 
regarded as just one more proposal for giving the worker a 
bonus - rather like the Edwardians who offered the driver of a 
hansom a double fare if he would get them to their destination in 
double-quick time. That is merely an incentive, which is totally 
different. Any employee who participates in a scheme of co- 
ownership must be able to achieve genuine ownership, i.e., 
ownership that carries responsibilities as well as rights — including 
of course freedom to sell. 


* The present writer (if he may be forgiven a personal reminiscence) 
recollects that the first Liberal meeting he ever attended, which was at 
Oxford in 1923, was to hear a discussion on profit-sharing. 

+ The reader is referred to the Ministry of Labour Gazette for May 1956, 
and to the Liberal Party ‘Ownership-for-All Report’ to be obtained from 
the Liberal Publication Department at 54 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
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The Liberal plan is not difficult. Firms would have to submit 
their schemes to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue for 
approval. Without this, the firms would not receive any conces- 
sion. The conditions for securing the approval of the Inland 
Revenue would not be onerous. The minimum requirements 
would be these: 


1. The scheme should not be restricted to any particular class 
or classes of full-time employees. It should apply generally 
to all employees, though there could well be — in the case of 
new employees — a qualifying period. 

. Benefits under the scheme should not exceed £200 to any 
employee in any one year. 

. There should be no restriction on the right to hold or dispose 
of any share. 





Within those limits, which are deliberately drawn wide, the 
companies would be free to devise schemes best suited to their 
own circumstances. 

The tax reliefs proposed would include these: 


1. The cost to the company of giving shares to employees to 
be allowed as an expense for all the purposes of the taxing 
of profits, together with an extra ten per cent as a special 
bonus. 

. Dividends subsequently paid on the distributed shares to 
escape the 27 per cent distributed profits tax. - 

. In the case of employees they would escape income tax on 
the whole value of the shares (if they were issued free) or on 
the subsidy if they bought them. The subsidy here means the 
specially favourable terms (i.e., the difference between those 
terms and the market price). This would however only 
operate if the employee kept the shares. Employees would 
become liable for income tax on disposing of the shares. And 
this tax relief would not apply to any employee earning 
more than £2,000 per annum. 


A promising project has been attempted by one firm, where, in 
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order to spread the risk for the employees so that their eggs are 
not all in one basket, the employees are given the opportunity 
through their firm to acquire shares in a Trust Unit which con- 
tains a proportion of the shares of their own firm. It also contains 
a well-spread number of shares in other companies. 

A scheme might also reasonably include an entitlement through 
the shares to nominate one or more members to the Board of 
Directors. 2. 

In 1939 there some were 410 schemes of profit-sharing in 
existence. By 1954 this figure had crept up to 420. Can we doubt 
that with the stimulus of tax concessions and the larger objective 
of justice these schemes could increase and spread through the 
torpor of our industrial life with consequences which are at 
once benign and revolutionary? 


VI 


Other policies in the field of industrial relations are just as 
important as co-ownership, if industry is to be efficient and 
satisfy the human and social side of life. We need to examine the 
system by which wages are negotiated and we need to examine 
the position and the functions of those extremely powerful 
bodies, the trade unions. 

The one obvious foundation for a sound wages policy is price 
stability. The right wages policy is an essential part of the policy 
necessary to achieve stable prices — but other policies are in- 
volved, which will be clear from the chapter on economic 
policy. Equally, unless prices are kept steady, lower-paid workers 
will always suffer hardship, continual demands for higher wages 
will keep stirring up conflict, and the merry-go-round of wages, 
prices, wage increases will go on turning. 

A sound wages policy must have five objectives. The first is 
to safeguard a good standard for all employed people; the second 
to allow mobility of labour, so that industries of the greates 
importance are adequately manned; the third is to increase pro- 
ductivity ; the fourth to avoid inflation and keep prices down; and 
the fifth to preserve industrial peace. 

Several criticisms can be levelled against the contempora 
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system of negotiating wage increases by means of large ‘port- 
manteau’ demands, with a national trade union organization 
negotiating with national representatives of the employers. The 
most serious is that it conflicts with the objectives outlined above. 

In the first place, present methods do nothing to increase 
productivity — yet the prosperity of a particular industry, and 
indeed the increased standard of living for the whole nation, must 
depend on increases in productivity. If unions®vould only accept 
this more than they do now, and put pressure on employers to 
take steps to achieve the higher productivity which will enable 
higher wages to be paid - as many American unions do ~ working 
men would get more by way of real increases in their standard of 
living, instead of mere money increases which are largely swal- 
lowed up in rises in the cost of living. The system of big ‘port- 
manteau’ demands is largely self-defeating for this reason, that 
it leads to higher money incomes without any corresponding 
increases in the amount of goods and services produced. Largely, 
but not entirely self-defeating (since the unions are strong enough 
to get a bit over), these increases leave the pensioners, the 
unorganized workers, and the weaker unions to bear all the 
burden. 

Sometimes, however, the present system fails to achieve as 
high a level of wages for the worker as it could, or at any rate 
to achieve anything more than what would have happened if 
there were no trade unions at all. In industries where there is a 
shortage of labour — as has been common since the war — it is 
the pull of demand which determines the wage paid rather than 
the push of trade union claims. It is right and proper that the 
expanding industries, with their high productivity and their need 
for labour, should pay high wages, and thereby attract the labour 
they need. Mobility of this sort is essential in a world where 
international markets are highly competitive. We must put our 
labour resources to the best possible use. 

National bargaining tends to muffle the wage differentials 
and the payment of high wages where high wages should be paid. 
By restricting mobility in this way, it may eventually help to 
Price us out of our export markets. It increases the problems of 
redundancy. 
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Lastly, the present system does not avert strikes; genuine 
grievances are not settled early enough; further, it contributes to 
the problem, evident in the trade union movement, of the leaders 
of the movement becoming remoter and more and more out of 
touch with the rank and file members. 

Liberals would like to see a complete break away from this | 
system. In the first place there should be basic minimum rates; 
these would probably have to differ from industry to industry. 
The intention would be to ensure a minimum income which was 
adequate for the basic needs of living, but which was certainly 
substantially less than the average wage in most industries. This 
basic minimum would either be negotiated nationally, as is now | 
the case, or it would be settled by a National Wages Adjustment 
Board, and it should be locally enforceable. 

Wages above this minimum should be linked to productivity 
and profitability. They should not be the subject of national — 
Mh negotiations, but of local negotiations between union repre- 

il sentatives and individual firms or groups of firms doing essentially 
es. the same business in comparable conditions. The effect of this 
but would be to intensify competition between manufacturers. The 
| t 7 unions would be able to gain from the expanding industries or 
| pt | from successful firms the fullest wages they could afford to pay. 
| uF Inefficient firms and the declining industries would no longer be 
Bit | protected as they are at present. They would have to become more 
efficient in order to pay higher wages or they would face losing 
fh, substantial portions of their labour force to firms who were 

‘J capable of paying a higher wage. In other words, mobility would 
be increased. At the same time, union representatives would 
rit acquire a much more obvious vested interest in supporting or 
urging the introduction of methods to increase productivity. 
i) In the event of failure to agree, the existing machinery for 
ai’ conciliation and arbitration would be used. 

The Liberal Party recognizes that the successful completion 
of this policy would be no easy task. There may be legislative 
changes which would assist, but it certainly cannot be done by 
legislation alone. What is needed is a more liberal atmosphere, a 
¥ change in the attitudes of both employers and unions. The trouble 
is, the trade union leaders in particular have a vested interest in 
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pational negotiations. Their personal livelihood and status in the- 
unions no less than their power, depend on national negotiations. 

Indeed, it is not only in the field of wage negotiations that this 

particular vested interest has to be broken down: one of the 

reasons why joint consultation has so far had such a limited 

success is that the union leaders often frown on it because they 

do not want local officers to acquire too much power or influence, 

in part we have to confess, for fear their own position should be 

threatened. 


VII 


About ten million people are members of unions in this country, 
that is about 44 per cent of the total civilian working population. 
The strength and position of the unions since the war has done 
much to justify Sir Winston Churchill’s description of them as a 
new ‘estate of the realm’; they have certain unique legal privil- 
eges, jealously guarded, and any legislation affecting them could 
be introduced only if it had the overwhelming support of the 


nation and of the spokesmen of the unions in Parliament. 

Liberals contend that our economic troubles stem in the main 
from a failure to increase productivity as fast as has proved 
possible on the continent. This inadequacy in our production is 
clearly due, at least in part, to our failure to invest enough. But 
it is also partly due to failures of management and workers — to 
excesses of caution and conservatism, resulting in a medley of 
Testrictive practices on the part of both. Does the present structure 
of unions, and the privileges they enjoy, seriously obstruct a rise 
in productivity? 

Furthermore, the unions are commonly accused of political 
irresponsibility and of countenancing petty tyrannies within their 
Own ranks. To what extent are these accusations justified, and is 
teform needed ? What reforms, if needed, could be brought about 
by legislation? To what extent is it for the unions to set their own 
house in order? 

A look at the figures shows that wages have not been going 
Up all that much faster here than in other countries; what has 
lagged behind is the output of goods and services to match the 
Tise in wages. As the Economist put it on 8 February 1958, ‘There 
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is as yet no real evidence that trade union bargaining power he 
become so overwhelming as to be independent of the norma 
forces of supply and demand in the economy.’ Nor are t 
unions so strong in terms of their financial reserves; these a 
estimated to be somewhat less than £10 per member, and a real 
widespread strike would probably hurt the unions a great de 
more than it would the nation. 

On the whole the present methods of negotiation, inquiry 
and arbitration work quite well. A strike, like the strike of th 
London busmen in 1958, has spectacular news value, and its rea 
cost to the economy is often grossly exaggerated. No democrati¢ 
country has managed to avoid strikes completely - a cynic mig 
almost regard them as part of our standard of living. Above all 
the right to strike is an important freedom, won for the unions b 
Liberals in the past; any attempt to restrict this would be resisted 
by Liberals to the end. 

Some Liberals have proposed that there should be a compulsor 
ballot before a strike is called. It is worth noting in this contex 
that the National Union of Mineworkers have provisions for 4 
ballot. However, in 1956 75 per cent of the strikes in the coa 
industry were unofficial - and a compulsory ballot cannot serve i 
these cases. 

The high incidence of unofficial strikes is very much a sign o 
weakness within the unions themselves. Too often the unio: 
are out of touch with their own members. Partly, this is a resul 
of the trend towards centralized wage bargaining, and this trend 
is in its turn both a product of and an encouragement to the gian 
omnibus union. The extension of publicly regulated negotiation 
through wage councils, labour boards, and arbitration machine 
is part and parcel of the same movement that stifles the craf 
unions and promotes the power of dissident shop stewards. I 
new and growing industries men with special skills not fittin 
in the old categories find themselves forced to join a unio 
ignorant of their particular problems; or if they try to organiz 
on their own,-the giants will growl at any suspicion of an ex 
croachment on their imagined preserves. The Bridlington Agre 
ment is often used against new unions.* The strike during th 

* The Bridlington Agreement was approved by the Trade Union Congre 
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autumn of 1958 of BOAC engineers seems to have been at 
least partly due to a suppression by both the management and 
the TUC of the small Aeronautical Engineers Association. 
Finally, there is no doubt that these dissensions have often enough 
been exploited by agitators (both Briggs Motor Bodies and 
BEA were plagued by endless unofficial strikes until in each 
case one man was sacked). 

It has been suggested that effective legislation could be intro- 
duced against unofficial strikes. Legislation of this sort could 
take the form that the legal privileges which the unions enjoy at 
this moment should not apply unless the strike had been pre- 
ceded by an independent inquiry into the facts and issues of the 
dispute, and that a reasonable time had elapsed between the 
tribunal’s report and the calling of the strike. Yet it would be 
naive to believe that determined troublemakers would not find 
their way round a law of this sort, and unofficial strikes in some 
cases serve the useful purpose of bringing local dissatisfactions — 
both against the union hierachy and against the management — 


out into the open. 
* 


As Dr William Scott* pointed out in his lecture to the Liberal 
Summer School at Cambridge in 1958, the unions have tended 
to neglect industrial relations at plant level. ‘Joint Consultation’ 
is frequently ineffective in doing anything about productivity or 
in helping to introduce technical changes. The unions seem 
reluctant to give responsibility to their local representatives, and 
as a consequence there is a lack of interest in union activities. 
A widespread voluntary development of management - union 
relations at plant level, provided the lecal union officials were 
allowed more responsibility than they are now, would help to 
break down the feelings of futility that characterize joint con- 
Sultation proceedings at the moment. The initiative for this must 
come as much from management as from the unions. 


in 1939: it laid down that ‘in no circumstances should a union accept 
tembers from another union, which is engaged in a trade dispute.” 

*Dr William Scott is lecturer in industrial sociology in Liverpool 
University. He is the author of three important books on industrial 
democracy. 
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Demarcation disputes and inter-union rivalries have been a 
frequent source of industrial trouble, especially in the engineering 
industry. British unionism, with its roots in the craft unions 
formed in the last century, has a marked class structure, which 
has led over the years to a proliferation of restrictive practices. 
Disputes between unions are best settled by the trade union 
organization itself, but the most pernicious restrictive practices 
should be subject to review by a statutory body just as restrictive 
agreements between firms have to justify themselves before the 
Restrictive Practices Court. Before any restrictive practices were 
allowed, their value to the community should be proved, and the 
burden of proof should lie with the unions. 

The ‘closed shop’ and ‘union shop’ restrictions on the employ- 
ment of non-union workers have been growing in recent years. 
Both practices are, at first sight, repugnant to the Liberal, yet 
union leaders feel strongly about non-unionists who benefit from 
union activities, and there is sense in their objections. Obviously 
the ideal is to have complete voluntary union membership. The 
report of the Liberal Trade Union Commission of 1949 urged 
that the ‘prohibition on local and public authorities of making it 
a condition of employment or continuance in employment of any 
person that he should or should not be a member of a trade 
union should be reimposed and should apply to all nationalized 
industries.’ This could be implemented by re-enacting Section 6 
of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927, which was 
repealed in 1946. This would seem to be a reasonable provision, 
for it is in the nationalized industries, with their monopoly of 
employment in certain trades, that a man in dispute with his 
union can find himself totally deprived of his livelihood. 

Where a closed or union shop is practised, a union’s power of 
expulsion becomes dangerous. Obviously a union must be able 
to expel members who infringe its rules, but this power is liable 
to abuse for personal or political ends. 

There should be an internal appeals structure within every 
union, and no member should be denied the right of membership 
before his appeal against expulsion had been heard. To make such 
an appeals structure effective, every union should be compelled 
to register with the Registrar of Friendly Societies. An unregis- 
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tered union should not enjoy the legal privileges granted to them 
by the Liberal Government in the Trade Disputes Act of 1906. 
The Registrar of Friendly Societies should be empowered to 
refuse registration to any union whose rules did not Jay down an 
adequate internal appeals system. A union member who believed 
himself a victim of unfair treatment by his union could appeal toa 
court of justice; should the court find that he had been treated 
ultra vires, the union would be compelled to reinstate him and if 
necessary to pay damages. A failure to do so would mean that 
the union would be struck off the Register of Unions. 

A possible alternative is that the unions should themselves 
follow the lead of the United Automobile Workers in the U.S.A., _ 
who have appointed seven leading citizens to a ‘Public Review 
Board’ and have given them constitutional authority to review 
and modify, affirm or completely reject any decision the union 
makes with respect to an individual who has a grievance within 
the union. If the unions in this country would voluntarily include 
some such review structure the need for legislation might be 
removed. 

In this context it is worth pointing out that the great majority 
of unions do act strongly against abuses of power within their 
own ranks; it is the very occasional case of petty tyranny, of 
vindicative or malicious action by some local official, that does 
so much harm to the trade union movement. 

The letter from Mr Mark Young, of the Electrical Trades 
Union, in the New Statesrnan of 9 August 1958, again pointed out 
how it is possible for union elections to be faked or rigged. 
Clearly, it would be preferable for the TUC to investigate the 
tangled affairs and obvious abuses that have taken place in the 
ETU. Yet the TUC seems strangely reluctant to investigate, 
and if this reluctance persists, public opinion might well demand 
an investigation. Possibly most cases of this sort can be prevented 
by adequate press publicity; where this fails, a last resort should 
lie in the suggested power of the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
to strike a union off the register if, after investigation, he is 
Satisfied that the union’s election results have been falsified, or 
the union’s constitution has been otherwise abused. F 

There seems no reason for believing that these suggested 
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reforms would in any way interfere with the unions’ bargaining 
power. Certainly if they were adopted, they would stop the drift 
towards a coordinated national wages policy. But is this drift 
even desirable? The argument in favour of it runs that for a 
period during which a very high level of investment was being 
maintained, the Government and the TUC should agree on a 
policy of wage restraint. With a given, pre-planned investment 
level, any rise in wages would be directly reflected in higher prices, 
and if this was made sufficiently clear it is hoped that responsible 
union leaders would not urge wage claims. In fact, for any such 
policy to become operative, there would have to be a very 
considerable (and improbable) change in the balance of power 
between the unions and the TUC. No attempt to achieve a 
national wage policy has succeeded in any democratic country in 
seriously halting inflation. The experience in Holland, where for 
a few years of reconstruction immediately following the war there 
f was some effective agreement on wages, showed that as soon as 
wi! the emergency had passed the competing sectional interests 
red shattered the concord. 
Py) The more promising trend for union activities was emphasized 
ae by Mr Alan Birch, Chairman of the TU C Economic Committee, 
as” in the Manchester Guardian of 10 July 1958, ‘trade union co- 
+3 operation should be sought not in negative terms of restraints, 
4 od but in positive measures so as to achieve socially desirable 
advances in community welfare, as well as better living standards 
and working conditions.’ He ended by asking why the area 
ae of discussion with the unions should not include the policy 
art. of the employers in regard to prices, productivity, and profits. 
| This was an essential condition in securing an advance in real 
wages. 
It is with precisely this objective that the proposals for co- 
ae ownership have been made. The long-term aim of our policy is 
‘; to raise the workers’ standard of living; to strive to remove the 
grievances behind those dissatisfied factions who sometimes boil 
over into ‘go-slow’ strikes. The real cause and motives in indus- 
ih trial disputes are often enough not those put forward; a feeling 
that the worker is a totally unimportant cog in a vast machine, 
together with class antagonisms (often irrationally expressed) lie 
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at the root of a good many disputes. The Liberal aim lies in 
improving the relationship between management and workers; 
in particular we look for a more permanent management-worker 
liaisoh to discuss and explain policy, as well as to pass on ideas and 
information. Thinking on industrial democracy seems to have 
died with the Webbs: not the smallest of the services of the Liberal 
Party in contemporary politics is by their policy of cooperation 
and co-ownership to have focused attention on the things in 
our industrial economy which are not only fundamental but full 
of promise for the future. 


VII 


Agriculture of necessity falls outside the plans for industry 
outlined in this chapter. Although agriculture is still of prime 
importance in the British economy — perhaps giving employment 
with casual labour to some million men and women — it cannot 
of course be treated as one with the factory, the foundry, or the 
workshop. No branch of our industry depends more on individual 
exertion. It is not always recognized that half the farms in the 
British Isles are fifty acres or less, and that for the most part 
these small farms are managed by the individual farmer with the 
help of his family and occasional labour. One-fifth of the total 
number of farms are twenty-five acres or less. 
The first point to consider is the extent to which the Govern- 
ment is justified in giving special bounties to the farmer - to 
adopt the policy once amusingly described by Sir Winston 
Churchill as ‘the open hand at the Exchequer’. The case for this 
is of course familiar to every student of the contemporary scene - 
the importance of keeping a rural balance to an urban popula- 
tion, the value in any international crisis of having something in 
the larder at home, and the simple truth that what we eat — 
unlike Madeira wine — is not improved by a long sea voyage. The 
case against bounties to farmers is not likely to be more succinctly 
expressed than it was in 1950 by Mr Stanley Evans, who was a 
Member of the Labour Government at the time; he referred, as 
has been said earlier in this book, to his government's policy as 
providing featherbeds for farmers. He was of course immediately 
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dismissed by Mr Attlee for daring to say anything so pithy and 
original. 

Mr Evans did well to remind the nation of what the farmer is 
receiving. We may suspect that not half of the income or surtax 
payers have any idea how much of their money ~ patiently 
amassed and painfully extracted by the Collector of Taxes - 
goes to the pocket of the farmer. The figure is over £200,000,000 
each year. The reason for this is that the cost of home-produced 
foodstuffs is greatly above what can be produced or grown 
abroad. If the cost of the British goods is taken as 100, foreign 
wheat is 74 per cent, foreign barley 82 per cent, sugar-beet 66 per 
cent, pig-meat 73 per cent, milk 70 per cent, and eggs 81 per cent.* 
In all these essential foods, foreign produce is around one- | 
quarter cheaper than the same thing produced on British farms. 
Only in the production of beef, mutton, and lamb can the farmer 
at home look the farmer overseas squarely in the face. 

No one with any knowledge of country life in the middle of the 
twentieth century would pretend that farmers are not the most 
hard-working of all sections of the community. In an age which 
is bounded by ‘half-days’, week-ends, and annual holidays they 
remain faithful to.a time-table which knows no such things. | 
They have chosen a life which to summer visitors to the country 
may seem pleasant, but is in truth an existence of self-sacrifice 
and devotion. Not unreasonably they look for an assured return 
on their labour. 

Before coming to hard and fast conclusions on the food 
subsidies the reader would be well advised to bear in mind one 
fact. Agriculture is not, by any means, the only industry sub- 
sidized by the taxpayer. All manufacturers, such as the motor 
manufacturers, who enjoy a tariff against the foreign manu- 
facturer, are in the same case. Nor is there one jot or iota of 
difference between the farmer and those in the nationalized 
industries whose losses are met by the Government. Liberals 
believe that the price subsidies should remain, and should be 
reduced only as part of a general policy affecting all industries 
assisted by the taxpayer. 

But Liberals also feel that farmers would be well advised to 
* Quoted in Lloyd’s Bank Review for 1956. 
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make certain that during this period, when the financial tide is 
flowing with them, they do everything possible to strengthen the 
foundations for their future prosperity. 

The policies of the Conservative Party and the Socialist Party 
on agriculture are practically indistinguishable. Both trumpet 
abroad that they believe in higher production, guaranteed prices, 
and markets, and in giving priority to the countryside for hous- 
ing, electricity, water supplies, and the amenities of civilization. 
In fact a man has only to don a pair of buskins, poke a pig in 
the back, and proclaim himself a farmer to find a telephone laid 
on his desk with priority — the expenses of which will be met by a 
tender-hearted income tax collector. 

Moreover farmers, as though dissatisfied with these favours, 
never cease from a relentless pressure on the Government. Their 
organization, the National Farmers’ Union, is a most formidable 
body living in a hideous building in the most fashionable part of 
London in a style which is worthy of princes of commerce. The 
whole organized concern gives the impression that money and 
prices are their first care, while the introduction of new methods 
and new ideas are left to take care of themselves. 

No doubt some readers might think this unduly harsh and 
that a Liberal, armed with such gibes, might run the risk of 
having a bag of fishmeal emptied over his head when he goes to 
canvas the farmers on market-day. Yet no section of the British 
people, with their long tradition of caution and independence, is 
less likely to be impressed by the soft soap of flattery than those 
who snatch their living from the land and the British climate. 
In agricultural policy Liberal thought is moving along these 
lines: 

1. The price subsidies should remain, and be diminished only 
as part of a general policy in which all other industries, helped by 
the Government, should bear their part. 

2. There might well be an adjustment of the somewhat lavish 
Payments on cereals and sugar-beet in favour of the upland and 
hill-farmers to the west of the British Isles. But in the Liberal 
View all financial help to farming should be linked with modern 
€quipment, scientific management, and reasonable amalgamation 
of farms which are too small. Such bounties as those on lime 
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and fertilizers or differential payment for milk from the sm 
farms should be stopped, because they are given to all, irrespe 
tive of need, and without encouraging fresh production habit 
Certainly this would be a concession from the farmer to th 
community as a whole, and in return the farmer should 
helped by: 

3. Abolition of all duties on imported agricultural requisites 
feeding stuffs, fertilizers, and machinery,* 

4. A real attack on monopolies and rings which, in the 
capacity for living on others, are worse than any bott fly, 

5. Setting up a Land Bank to provide cheap capital for t 
countryside, 

6. Concentrating on the produce and type of farm best suit 
by nature to this country, 

7. Developing regional cooperative marketing schemes whi 
could greatly reduce the cost of marketing, and have proved the 
value abroad. 


Ix 


What kind of society do we aim to raise on the ruins of o 
Victorian industrial civilization? Although that question might 
be thought more appropriate for religion or ethics than fe 
politics, it has a bearing on politics, though unfortunate 
politicians too often turn towards it with a closed mind. I 
perhaps flippant lines a Victorian thinker once asked a simi 
question of his own age, which he thought paid too mu 
attention to outward appearances. 


What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt - 

A dapper boot ~ a little hand -— 
If half the little soul is dirt. 


We should naturally find different points for criticism in o 
own age from those which struck Tennyson a century ago, b 
the contrast between what is shallow and permanent, what 
trivial and what is vital still remains. The policies of the Par 

® These run to 12 per cent on machinery, 15 per cent on implements, 
per cent on wire netting, 33 per cent on barbed wire, £4 a ton on fertilize 
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for houses forcibly reminds us of the problem. After the First 
World War great exertions were made to improve the quantity 
and quality of our houses, and we should be right to give a large 
part of the credit for this to the Labour Party. Fine as the 
achievement has been, it has been marred by a failure to consider 
the human beings destined to inhabit these homes. The authorities 
have provided the inhabitants with every kind of device to ward 
off rot, damp, and worm but have they paused to give their rate- 
payers anything to stimulate and diversify their existence? Two 
small personal experiences illustrate my point. 

At the General Election of 1945, I was canvassing a vast hous- 
ing estate on the outskirts of Hull. Every house and every street 
was identical in this human maze; even the capacity of the Hull 
councillors to invent names for the streets had dried up, so that 
they were rather bleakly named ‘First Avenue’ and so on up to 
at least ‘Thirty-Third Avenue’. An inhabitant who had lived 
there since the estate was built told me that he invariably failed 
to find his own_house in the black-out. 

This year I had occasion to ask the way in Harlow New Town 
from a passer-by; she courteously walked part of the way to see 
me to my destination. To my embarrassment she told me, 
through her tears, ‘I simply hate it here.’ A Ruskin was needed to 
do justice to the contrast between the kind hearts of the planners 
and the true wishes of mortal man. 

On the attitude of Liberals on this general question of planning 
a community I would refer the reader to the admirable exposition 
of their point of view made by the Leader of the Liberal Party - 
Mr Jo Grimond - in his book published by Faber and Faber in 
1959. Here I only allude to two aspects of it — the Liberal policy 
on housing, and on financial reform, linked with land, which is 
long overdue. 

Ownership rather than rent is the Liberal ideal for housing. 
Renting a house ~ and it is not very material for the point I am 
making whether the rent is paid to an individual or to a local 
authority — is a survival of the Victorian industrial system of low 
Wages when houses or hovels were clustered for convenience 
found factory or mill and too often the right to live in one of 
them was tied to the job. With the prosperity of the mid twentieth 
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century the widest possible extension of home-ownership should 
now be made. Apart from encouraging a sense of community and 
a pride of ownership such a policy would have the effect of 

improving the maintenance of what is one of the first capital 

assets of the nation — its buildings. The obstacle to ownership is 

the high cost of houses. Their cost might be reduced by the 

following steps: 

1. Attack monopolies and price-fixing rings with which the 
supply of building materials is riddled. 

2. Too much time is spent on pompous civic schemes, which 
have little chance of speedy fulfilment. They could well be 
scrapped together with the staffs engaged on planning them. 

3. The activities of the planning officer should be diverted 
from pettifogging criticism of individual houses. He should be a | 
town not a house planner. An orgy of planning merely wastes | 
everyone’s time and money. Liberals certainly sympathize with | 
the eminent jazz player - Mr Humphrey Lyttelton - who was 
obliged to go to law before he could inhabit a perfectly sensible 
if unusual bungalow. Had the Corporation of Brighton possessed 
a planning authority in the eighteenth century it would never 
have passed the Pavilion, which today delights the tourist and 
enriches the town. 

4, In the building industry a development of the Liberal co- 
ownership proposals could lead to an increased performance by 
labour. Certainly there should be far closer liaison between 
employers and employed on the site. 

5. More might also be done to encourage loans for home 
ownership from building societies. Liberals would wish to see the 
following: 











(a) Building societies relieved from income and profits tax, 
(b) A Housing Loans Board set up under the Housing Ac 
of 1949, 


If these suggestions were pushed forward the ordinary opera: 
tions of supply and demand should lead to diminished ren 
and therefore to easier opportunities for ownership. 

One further point in connexion with housing and land remai 
an integral part of the policy of Liberalism — the taxation of la 
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values. Liberals of the old school have always vociferously sup- 
ported such a tax - not of course for vindictive reasons but 
simply on the grounds of elementary justice. The case can be 
stated quite simply. A farmer or landlord, at the beginning of this 
century, owned a farm to the north of London. (Shall we call it 
Orley Farm ?) It was a thriving concern growing the excellent hay 
for which Middlesex was famous. Slowly and remorselessly 
London advances. As a result of this, the farm land acquires a 
greatly enhanced selling price - far and away above its agricul- 
tural value. Who has created the increase? The owner of the land 
or the community which has created the suburbs of London? The 
answer is too obvious to need stating. 

Twice in fairly recent history attempts have been made to 
value the land of the nation to clap on a sharp tax to stop this 
really scandalous form of robbery. Certainly the tax would hit 
one section of the community — the landowner — but it would also 
touch a far less desirable section of the community — the land 
speculator. In Lloyd George’s famous budget of 1909 he pro- 
posed that land should be valued, and that a 20 per cent tax 
should be placed on any increased value due to the community, 
which was revealed when the land was sold or when it passed on 
the death of the owner. It was this proposal more than any other 
in that famous budget which ‘set the heather on fire’. It caused 
that wild onslaught on Lloyd George’s budget — a real political 
battle, which in contrast makes the struggle between Conservative 
and Labour today look rather like a battle of flowers at Nice. 
The taxes were repealed by a Conservative House of Commons 
after the First World War just as they were beginning to bring ina 
revenue. 

The taxes were reimposed in a slightly different form by the 
Socialist Government in 1931.* (They proposed a flat rate on 
the ownership of land although all agricultural land was exempted 
from the tax.) Once again a Conservative House of Commons 


* Horace Walpole once said that he had a pensive joy in seeing the 
Cherwell at Oxford because two Lytteltons had been drowned there. So 
Liberals have a pensive joy in contemplating the taxation of land values 
because it was this just and sparkling measure in which the Liberal principles 
Of the late Sir John Simon met their untimely end. 
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wiped the proposals off the Statute Book before they had bee 
given any trial. If there were any men of courage and radica 
spirit left in the Labour Party - for did not the last vestige of these 
qualities vanish from the party with the untimely death of Mr 
Richard Stokes in 1957? — they would agitate for a new discussion 
of this question. The torch, fallen from their dispirited hands, 
has been seized by the Liberal Party. 
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THIS chapter deals with Pensions and Social Security. The 
author makes no apology for giving this question prominence 
and priority. On its own account it is rightly in the van of all 
political topics. Speaking in the House of Lords in December 1958 
Lord Beveridge, whose name will always be linked with the 
Welfare State, said this of the pensions question, ‘It is, I suggest, 
beyond question the most important, and in some ways the most 
difficult, of all social problems facing Britain at the present time 
and in the near future.’ But for the student of politics, for the 
uncommitted voter anxiously turning over the wares of the three 
parties, the pensions issue has one great, additional importance. 
It clearly brings out the constant theme of this book that the 
two large parties - whether they like it or not, whether they are 
conscious of it or not is immaterial ~ are compelled in a world of 
change to travel in grooves. They are like two trams lurching 
uncertainly, in the style of 1910, along streets bright with change, 
filled with vehicles unconstrained by lines. They travel along the 
grooves of their class attachments: they have room neither to 
manoeuvre nor escape: their efforts, laborious but feeble, to 
evolve a pensions policy can only arouse the amusement of the 
electors and the indignation of the aged. Before looking at these 
plans in some detail and then considering the lively and original 
proposals of the Liberals the reader will wish to have the back- 
ground, and also a statement of the reasons which have brought 
Pensions and insurance into the thick of the political battle. 

An outline of the history of old-age pensions reveals the diffi- 
Culties and problems which now confront us. Old-age pensions 
were first introduced into this country by Mr Asquith in 1908, 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Liberal Govern- 
Ment. They were very small - 5/- per week — but they were a 
beginning, in those happy times when a 2 Ib. load was 3d, when 
butter was 1/- a lb., sugar 14d a lb., and milk 2d a pint. They 
Were paid out of taxation — that is to say they were charged on 
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the nation’s revenue: the pensioners contributed nothing towards: 
them. Three years later, Lloyd George, who was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the Liberal Government, introduced health 
insurance. Now this was not paid for out of taxation, but the 
benefits were based on the contribution paid into the scheme - 
the insurance stamps paid by employer and employee In other 
words it was really an insurance. The explanation was that the | 
kind of risks were different. Both illness and old age are unwelcome | 
to most of us, but old age is inevitable, sickness is not. One is 
certain, the other capricious. For some reason the technical 
exponents of these matters (whose command of English is not 
strong) refer to old age as a desirable risk, and to sickness as an 
undesirable one. Be that as it may — sickness, unemployment, and 
so forth are obviously risks which can be calculated and are best 
dealt with by insuring against them. On the other hand old age, | 
as a certain risk, is more appropriately met — or at any rate we 
can understand that our predecessors felt it could be more | 
appropriately met — by a fixed payment from taxation. In 1925, | 
when Sir Winston Churchill was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he introduced widows’ pensions and he took advantage of this 
to place the whole of the pensions payment on to the Insurance 
Fund. The age for drawing the pension was reduced from 70 
to 65, and the means test was abolished. The Liberal Party, at 
that time, welcomed Sir Winston’s decision to place these pensions 
on the Liberal system of social insurance. Churchill's propa 
were received with howls of execration from the Labour Party 
because they were contributory and based on an insurance fund. | 
The pension paid was 10/- a week. 

Now how does the matter stand today - thirty-three years 
afterwards? It would hardly be any exaggeration to say that the 
addition of pensions to the insurance fund is about to break it. 
In addition to the retirement or old-age pension, the insurance 
fund has to carry benefits for illness, unemployment, maternity, 
and widowhood as well as the death-grant and the guardian’s 
allowance.* 






* The Insurance Fund makes a contribution to the National Healt 
Service, but only a contribution. The-greater part of the cost of the Health 
Service is paid directly by the taxpayer, 
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In former years the National Insurance Fund has always had 
a surplus — though this surplus has been diminishing. It has been 
invested each year in government stock, and this accumulated 
saving now brings in £50,000,000 a year in interest. With this 
£50,000,000 and with the contributions paid on their cards by 
insured persons and their employers and with a grant from the 
Exchequer the total fund will have been slightly less than 
£720,000,000 last year. It is expected that the Fund will show a 
surplus of about £7,000,000 over what it pays out. This year ~ for 
the first time since the end of the war — it is expected that there 
will be a slight deficit: in twenty years time the deficit is expected 
to reach the fabulous figure of £475,000,000. This vast figure is 
explained by the greatly increased number of old people entitled 
to benefit. To put it bluntly we live too long. This may be very 
pleasant but it is expensive. We have prolonged human life but 
in doing so we have killed the National Insurance Fund. 

This opens a field, wide and boundless, in which many dif- 
ferent courses lie before the traveller. Although these different 
courses give rise to all kinds of difficulties and complications, 
depending on interest and probability, the discussion of which 
would be unsuitable for a book of this kind, they deserve to be 
outlined because they are likely to give rise to real divergencies in 
political opinion during the next decade. There is one clear point 
of difference which we can all understand. Some argue that to 
collect money off every working citizen, through a stamp, is 
unsound taxation. The tax is disliked by these critics because it 
is a flat tax on all, without considering the capacity to pay. The 
lord of some vast investment trust pays precisely the same as ‘the 
clippie’ on a London bus. It is in reality a poll-tax, not differing 
in justice from the ‘tallage of Groats’ imposed on ail citizens by 
King Edward III, which gave rise to the Peasants’ Revolt because 
it fell equally on the peasant and poor burgher and on the lord 
and landowner. Inexorably this argument leads to the principle 
that pensions and the whole welfare state must be provided from 
the Budget and planned to conform with the economic and social 
canons of just taxation. This broadly corresponds with Labour 
thinking. . 

On the other hand there is a well-founded and long-established 
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Liberal tradition in favour of the insurance principle. When Lloyd 
George, as the Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1911, 
was framing the National Health Service he was flirting with the 
idea of not linking the scheme to an insurance fund but leaving it 
based on the general taxation of the country. The reason for this 
was that he thought he would be able to give expanding benefits 
if he was outside the financial limits of an insurance fund. 
Eventually he decidéd iti favour of insurance, saying to his advisers, 
‘I will be virtuous.’* But after almost half a century of Health 
Insurance it is fair to recall that in practice the contributions to 
National Health ‘Insurance’ come nowhere near to financing the 
service. In fact the contributions paid on the cards come to some 
10 per cent ~ less rather —- of the total cost. If it is all right for 
the Health Service to be based on charity (might we not argue?) 
then it is all right for pensions to be similarly based. Or are we 
. back to the old argument that old age is a ‘desirable’ risk for 
which insurance is appropriate while the Health Service exists 
to meet an ‘undesirable’ risk for which insurance is less appro- 
priate? The approaching collapse of the Insurance Fund - 
breaking under the burdens imposed on it - explains the urgency 
of the question. As was said when national insurance was first 
mooted under the great Liberal Government, ‘all parties are 
casting round for new policies’. 

* Those who wish to go further into this are advised to read Lloyd 
George’s Ambulance Wagon edited by Bunbury and Titmuss, and published 
in 1957, especially the important chapter by Professor Titmuss. Use of the — 
term ‘insurance’ encourages the misconception that the pension drawn by 
a man on his retirement has been paid for by his own contributions. A 
married man who has paid full contributions since 1926 will, if he retired 
in 1958 at the age of sixty-five, his wife being sixty, be entitled with her to a 
pension of a capital value of £2,650. But the sum total of past contributions 
paid both by himself and his employers does not exceed £200. The reason 
for this disparity is not hard to find. As the cost of living has risen, so have 
benefits (admittedly after a time-lag). Contributions have risen on the 
assumption that the pension ultimately paid would be the pension then in 
force — but this has not been the case: the pension ultimately paid is sub- 
stantially in excess of the pension assumed when contributions were levied. 
Further, there are many late entrants who will have paid contributions for 
only a part of their working life. Thus, despite the fact that the National 


Insurance system has tried to preserye the appearance of being actuarially 
sound, this has never been the case. 
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Let us first look at the new policies of our opponents. First 
the Policy of the Conservative Government. This proposes three 
basic changes: : , 

(a) the system is to be switched over to a ‘pay-as-you-go’ basis. 
with the Exchequer contribution increased initially to £170 
million, and stabilized there: contributions will be subject to quin- 
quennial increases as the number of pensioners rises so that the 
figure of £170 million is not exceeded. 

(b) the contribution is to cease to be a flat-rate contribution, 
but to be composed of two parts - a basic contribution of 15/4 
a week for men, 2/10 less than the current contribution (8/4 
being paid by the employee and 7/- by his employer), together 
with graduated contributions for those earning more than £9. 
All people earning over this amount would pay an extra 4} per 
cent of their earnings within the range £9-£15, their employers 
paying an equal amount; 

(c) the pension too will be graduated, being composed of a 
basic 50/- or 80/- for married couples, with an addition 1/- 
for every £15-worth of graduated contributions paid by the 
employee and matched by another £15 by his employers. Self- 
employed and non-employed persons, together with those who 
have contracted out of the new scheme because they are covered 
by industrial superannuation schemes, will continue to pay the 
existing contributions (subject to quinquennial increases), and 
will draw the basic pension of 50/- if they are single or 80/- if 
they are married. 

There are two points to notice. First the purpose of the scheme 
is to set a limit on the amount which the Exchequer, in the 
future, can be expected to contribute to meet the deficit. That is 
the figure of £170,000,000. The basic pensions of 50/- for single 
people and 80/- for married couples are met partly from the 
£170,000,000 and partly from the graduated contributions paid 
by the more prosperous employees. 

Liberals criticize these proposals for the following reasons: 

1. The basic ‘poll-tax’ remains. 

2. The financial changes fall heavily on those earning from 
£12-£15. Moreover this group of wage earners is in reality 
Contributing towards the pensions of people who are in schemes 
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and contract out of the State scheme, because the people con- 
tracting out will merely pay a very little more than those earning 
the minimum of £9. Liberals regard this as indefensible. 

3. These complex financial manipulations fail to give priority 
to any pensions plan for the 1950s which would be a subsistence 
pension for all. No pensioner, who has already retired, will 
receive any increased pension under these proposals. The pension 
paid - 50/- for a single person and 80/- for a married couple — is 
not a subsistence pension. Over a million pensioners — roughly a 
quarter - have to supplement their pensions with National 
Assistance. There are many more pensioners, no one can estimate 
how many, who would be entitled to National Assistance but 
refuse to claim it because they regard it as being undignified to 
have to rely on State charity, with its associations with the old 
Poor Law. Though Liberals must admire this sturdy indepen- 
dence, they cannot but deplore the poverty and hardship which 
result under the present system. 

4. Where is the provision against inflation? As the scheme 
stands, inflation would mean that people would pay more and 
more for a pension which steadily declined in real value. The 
pensioner would in fact suffer from all those trials with which he 
is sorely familiar — periodic reviews, revision of the structure of 
benefits and contributions to take account of the changing price- 
level. How well we know it! Ali is settled and then up slides the 
price once more. We are merely chasing the rainbow. 

Under the Labour Party’s scheme pensions would be separated 
from the other benefits of the Insurance system. Each employee 
would contribute 3 per cent of his weekly earnings, subject to 
some safeguards. This would be in addition to the 5/4} payable 
for the other benefits. The employer would contribute 5 per 
cent of the employee’s wages. The State, out of taxation, would 
contribute 2 per cent of the National Income. This would 
have been £352,000,000 in 1957. Self-employed persons are 
included in this scheme. The pension is composed of a basic 
pension of £3, subject to minor modifications for those who 
have worked for less than forty years, and a graduated additional 
pension based on average earnings and past contributions. There 
is provision against inflation, as the pension is linked with a 
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special Cost of Living Index. 

There are further financial provisions and calculations as to 
the benefits payable, before the plans settle to finality in the 
happy millennium of a.p. 2010. These are best examined in the 
publications of the Labour Party. But the following table will 
serve to remind the reader of the differences in contributions of 
the two schemes. 


P CONTRIBUTIONS 

Wages Present Government Labour 
per week system scheme scheme 
£4 9/11 8/4° 7/94 

£6 9/11 8/4 8/114 

£8 9/11 8/4 10/24 
£10 9/11 9/2 11/43 
£12 9/11 10/10 12/64 
£15 O/1L. 13/5 14/44 
£20 9/11 13/5 17/44 
£40 9/11 13/5 29/44 


These are the criticisms of the Labour proposals: 

1. The burden it would place on the working population 
would be intolerable. At present the working population foregoes 
about 6 per cent of its earnings to maintain old people and pay 
for sickness and other benefits. Labour estimate that their 
pensions would cost the working population 10 per cent of 
their wages. The Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance 
has estimated the figure would be 13 per cent. 

2. The employee’s direct contribution of 3 per cent is not 
the only part of this burden which would be met by workers 
generally. They will pay a substantial part in taxation to the 
Exchequer supplement of 2 per cent of National Income. 
Further, the employers’ contribution of 5 per cent would 
almost certainly be financed by higher prices paid by the con- 
Sumer, rather than by a reduction in profits. Workers would 
bear a very real part of this cost. 

3. The impetus to inflation is too obvious to need emphasis. 

4. The proposals as a whole assume the pensioner will have 
No private savings of his own. This is untrue. It is also a dangerous 
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assumption. Private property, widely distributed, and savings 
made by ail classes of the community out of rising incomes must 
be the backbone of a free and independent society. Liberals 
utterly oppose this complacent advance towards the collectivis 
State. 

5. The married woman gets no pension credit unless she goes 
out to work. This encouragement of one of the vilest abuses of 
Victorian England is strange indeed. 

6. The Labour booklet admits there would be increased} 
administrative expenses (these already run out at £33 million a 
year, apart from the cost of work done by employers in adminis- | 
tering the scheme). 

This is what Liberals believe should be done forthwith over 
pensions: 

1. The benefit at present is 50/- for a single person and £4 
for a married couple. Liberals would raise this pension to £3 
for a single person, and £4 16s for a married couple. The 
existing benefit of 50/- and £4 does not give ‘a subsistence 
pension’ — a phrase, often on the lips of politicians, which means" 
sufficient to support life. That it is insufficient is proved by this | 
fact. One-quarter of old-age pensioners today have to rely on! 
National Assistance. Probably — to repeat a point already made 
in this chapter — the figure is even larger than this because there 
is a means test attached to National Assistance, and some | 
pensioners prefer to endure real hardship rather than go to’ 
National Assistance. The inadequacy of existing benefits should 
be met at once by the increases which are stated at the Desiiniaay 
of this paragraph. 

This basic universal pension should be paid to those people now | 
aged seventy-five or over in the case of men, or seventy in the case 
of women, who are not covered by the 1946 Act because they were | 
above the retirement age in July 1948 when the Act came into 
force, and had not paid contributions before then. The cost o 
this would not be large, and would decline as the years passed. 

2. The particular difficulty for the pensioner is inflation. 
pension, which might look generous when it is granted, grow 
slender when, after three or four years, the price of everythin 
the pensioner has to buy has gone up. There is one particul 
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point to notice here. Inflation is measured by figures published 
officially by the Government known as ‘the Cost of Living Index’. 
These figures are based on the buying habits of the average 
household, but the expenditure of the old-age pensioner is largely 
confined to rent, fuel, light, and food. These are just the things 
most sharply affected by inflation. Pensioners are therefore more 
hardly hit by inflation than the average householder. The 
Liberals urge that a special pensioners’ cost of living index 
should be prepared, which would show how they are faring 
under inflation, and that there should be an annual review of” 
prices and pension rates. Looking at the problem from this 
particular angle of the elderly and the retired, even the most 
insensitive of us can see the horrors of inflation, and how the 
suffering it causes behoves us to do what is possible to stop it. 
Inflation, even more than loneliness or the fear of decrepitude, 
is the greatest bugbear of the old. Let the basic pension be tied 
to the cost of living, and the bugbear will seem less alarming: 
Let the Liberals tackle the problem of inflation - along the lines 
suggested on pages 104-9 — and the bugbear would disappear. 

3. The Liberals would abolish the Earnings Rule. This is a 
silly idea, imposed by tender-hearted civil servants, who thought 
it was better for old people not to have to work, and that they 
would be happier if they spent their old age smoking and nodding 
by the fire. Let them work if they feel so inclined, and draw their 
pension in full. On every ground — for economic reasons as well 
as for the happiness of the individual - this reform should be 
introduced with alacrity. At present people over sixty-five have 
to forfeit some of their pension if they earn more than 50/- a 
week, 


How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 
As though to breathe were life. ... 


} 
4. There are some real hardships facing the self-employed, 
Particularly those who are on the margin of subsistence. Their 
Plight has often been raised by Liberal members in the House of 
Commons. This is an instance of the kind of hardship which 
they have to face. Employed people, if they are unlucky enough 
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to have to face a spell of unemployment, get not only unemploy- 
ment benefit, but they are also credited with their national 
insurance contribution. Not only is there no unemployment 
benefit available for the self-employed, but there is also no 
machinery to credit them with their national insurance contri- 
bution. ° 

In November 1957 Mr Roderic Bowen, Q.c., Liberal Member 
for Cardigan, moved an amendment to the Pensions Bill of the 
Conservative Government that self-employed people with a total 
income of £3 a week or less should be treated in the same way 
in which unemployed persons are treated — that is, they should 
be credited with their contributions while their income remained 
at a low level comparable with that of the unemployed. Mr 
Bowen pointed out that self-employed people have generally 
benefited by the National Insurance Act of 1946 but that those 
in the lower income groups are making great sacrifices to meet 
the stamp, now 11/6 a week, in order to keep themselves under 
the insurance umbrella. Mr Bowen emphasized that people whose 
incomes do not exceed £156 a year are entitled to claim exemption 
from stamping their cards, but if they do so they might well 
jeopardize their claim to a pension in full, or a widow’s pension, 
and even their entitlement to sickness benefit for a period. 

How could all these proposals be financed? First the Liberal 
Party would urge that the present method should be scrapped. 
To levy a flat tax by the stamp as is done at present is unjust. 
Only the rabid doctrinaire could defend it, for such a tax is an 
extortionate exaction — completely indefensible by any just 
standards of taxation. The Liberal Party suggests that a Social 
Security tax should be imposed to raise sufficient money to 
finance all the social services, including education and the cost 
of the higher basic pensions and other proposals outlined above. 
This might well take the place of income tax and would leave 
the other costs imposed by welfare state legislation — some £400 
million — to be met out of surtax and other special taxation. No 
attempt is made here to work out these proposals in detail: but 
they should rest on one clearly established principle. This is that 
all people in employment should make a contribution to the 
Social Security tax, though naturally it would fall more heavil 
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on those who were earning more than their fellows. 

Apart from its equity some such tax would have the advantage 
of being intelligible ~ a payment to remind all workers that social 
security is not a charity but something that has been earned. The 
Social Security tax could easily be put across to the public for 
what it was: a single tax financing the entire Welfare Society. 
People would appreciate, from the deduction from their pay 
packets, exactly what they themselves paid: it would be clear to 
everyone how the burden was distributed between different 
income groups; further, the electorate would be able to judge 
any particular proposal with regard to the cost, who would have 
to pay for it, and how much they themselves would have to pay. 

Finally, how would Liberals tackle the question of providing 
something above the basic pension proposed by them of 60/- 
and 96/-? The two questions should be kept quite distinct, and 
the role of the Government should be to encourage, by ample 
opportunity, all who wish to make this extra and sensible prot 
vision. Such arrangements are known as occupational schemes — 
forms of insurance or pensions made by insurance companies or 
through a worker’s employers. Nine million people are already 
covered by occupational schemes, and reforms of the taxation 
provisions applying to these schemes would encourage them to 
spread even further. At present these schemes are covered by 
sections 379 and 388 of the Income Tax Act, 1952. Each section 
relates to a different set of schemes, and the taxation provisions 
are different. In the 379 section, the premiums paid by the 
employee are entirely free of tax, as is investment income in the 
fund. Under the 388 section the employee’s premiums are 
treated like private life assurance premiums, and only secure 
40 per cent relief. 

Rights under most of these schemes are not fully transferable 
if the employee changes his employment. The employee usually 
Tecovers only his own contributions: those of his employer, plus 
the accrued interest, remain in the fund. This situation impedes 
mobility of labour and the freedom of the worker. It is most 
unfortunate where it applies to employees who are laid off because 
of redundancy: through no fault of their own they lose not only 
their present livelihood but an important part of the provision 
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for their retirement. | 

Transferability can be achieved in one of two ways: either by | 
the direct transfer of accrued rights from one fund to another, 
or by the method of ‘frozen rights’, whereby, after contributions 
cease, interest still accumulates on rights which remain in the 
fund concerned, the individual drawing the appropriate pension 
when he reaches retirement age. 

The life offices have made it clear that from their point of 
view there is no difficulty about transferability. Since trans- 
ferability would upset the actuarial odds, it would mean that 
slightly higher premiums would have to be paid to secure the 
same final pension: the financial arrangements of schemes would 
have to be recast, but this is no major difficulty. The real troyble 
is that employers do not want transferability: they like to have 
workers, particularly skilled workers and technicians, executives 
and foremen, tied to the firm by financial strings. But these 
schemes already enjoy substantial benefits under tax law: it is 
legitimate, therefore, to insist that transferability should be one 
of the conditions which must be satisfied if a scheme is to be 
approved for taxation concessions. 

The final problem is the question of provision for people who 
are not covered by an occupational scheme, and the growing 
division between them and those who are so covered. The Liberals 
would propose the following. There should be a voluntary pro- 
vision, with no element of compulsion or redistribution, whereby 
employees would be free to opt to save part of their income in a 
personal pension policy on terms at least as advantageous as 
those applying to occupational schemes; employers also should 
be free to opt to make contributions of their own to the personal | 
policy. Employees already have this right if they are not covered : 
by an occupational scheme, under the Finance Act, 1956. 
Employers, however, are not allowed to contribute to such poli- 
cies. What is required is an amendment to the Finance Act, 1956, 
which makes it possible for them to do this. It should be possible 
for lower-paid workers to take out such a policy for as little as 
1/- a week of their own, together with the contribution of the 
employer. The criticism may be made of this proposal that it is of 
little value to employed people on a low income, less than £7 a 
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week say, since they can ill afford to make these payments. The 
division would still remain between those who had a superan- 
nuation scheme and those who did not. Such critics should con- 
sider it in the context of the total effect of the Liberal proposals. 
Under the Social Security tax, people on a low income would 
pay smaller contributions to the basic pension than is now the 
case. 

Considering the problem of pensions, the reader will doubtless 
agree that there are certain golden maxims which will be accept- 
able to all people of progressive minds. The first is that there is 
an obligation on a civilized community to provide, out of its 
own exertions, for its members in old age. Secondly, that such 
provision should not be arbitrarily collected by a tax which, like 
the barrel of beer rolled down the cellar stairs, bumps each step 
but rests on the lowest. Each should pay for the pensions of all 
according to their means. On the foundation of these simple but 
essential truths, the Liberals present their suggestions to the 
nation with confidence and enthusiasm.* 


* The reader who wishes to study the Liberal policy on pensions more 
closely is recommended to Security for our Pensioners; the cost of this is 
2/- from the Liberal Publication Department, 54 Victoria Street, s,w, 
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IN one of his most trenchantly liberal attacks on the follies of 
his own time, Carlyle amused himself by some jokes at the 
expense of the economists. He laughed at those who find the | 
secret of the universe in ‘supply and demand’: he thought the | 
science of political economy was ‘dreary, desolate, quite abject 
and distressing’ and then he added ‘what we might call by way of — 
eminence the dismal science’. Liberals might well echo his words 
today for there are plenty of people to argue that in the study of 
economics is to be found the secret of the universe and the clue 
to perpetual happiness. Communists, Marxists, and Scientific 
Materialists have of course always taught us that economic ends 
should be the sole purpose of politics. They are rather like the 
driver of a motor-car who drives it — not where he wants to go, 
but merely for the sake of exercising the engine. 

- Such follies are by no means confined to extremists. Many of 
our national leaders keep up a feeble patter about economic 
objectives, urging us to work harder, to grow richer, and in 
general to behave as if we were disciples of Samuel Smiles. But 
where is the objective worthy of a civilized people in all this? 
Why grow rich if your wealth can only buy you less and less? 
Why work harder if your pay packet grows heavier but its real 
wealth grows lighter? This point was underlined by Mr Grimond 
at the Assembly of the Liberal Party in 1958. He said: 

“We hear a great deal about opportunity. But opportunity 
must be opportunity to do something. And to do something outside 
ourselves. Let me illustrate what J mean in relation to slogans 
which have become almost as tarnished as opportunity — the 
cry for “high investment” and a “dynamic society”. High invest 
ment for what purpose — dynamism to what end? When I liste 
to eloquent pleas for big investment, I am struck by the fea 
that this is just another symbol of national prestige. We mus 
keep up with the Jones’s in power stations, steel, skyscrapers, an 
cruisers and atom bombs. . . . I do not believe this aimless megal 
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mania will appeal to the young technicians upon whom it must 
depend. It is too much like the building of pyramids - just to 
boast that our pyramids are bigger than anyone else’s. .. . * 

Life bounded by purely economic limits is in fact the negation 
of Liberalism. Yet the Conservatives and Socialists contrive to 
give the impression that economic policy — if not the sole object 
of their existence ~ is the most sensitive point in their lives. For 
on no subject do they dogmatize more freely and fiercely. They 
advance to attack with the assumed savagery of all-in wrestlers. 
‘Apostles of Scarcity’ the Socialists called the Conservatives in 
their manifesto to the electors in 1950. In the following year the 
Conservatives, in their manifesto, accused the Socialists of ‘frantic 
extravagances’ and “a wanton way of living’. If words have any 
meaning they presumably meant that Mr Attlee and his respect- 
able comrades behaved like fashionable courtesans. In 1951, the 
Labour manifesto explained the rise in the cost of living as due to 
‘world causes’. Four years later, after Conservative rule, the rise 
was attributed to the Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who ‘deliberately’ drove up the cost of living. If this allegation 
was true the Chancellor should certainly have been impeached 
and hanged. If the charge was not true, we may well regret that 
the Star Chamber was not still in existence to brand the hand 
which concocted such venomous rubbish. 

In 1955 the Conservatives whispered in our ears in their 
election manifesto that the future beckons us ‘with a golden 
finger’. We may note in passing that like other fingers this one 
seems to have learned the trick of moving on. Liberals would 
maintain that violence and golden fantasies are the worst back- 
ground for economic discussion. The absence of these things 
may make them dull: but it makes them sensible. With those 
words of warning in his mind the reader can turn to the con- 
Sideration of the Liberal outlook on our economic problems. 

First we must bear in mind that however much we may desire 
4 particular kind of policy we are governed by conditions all 
Over the world: however much we may wish to alter these con- 
ditions many of them are outside our control. Although our welfare 
depends on them, we cannot alter them. Of all the great nations 
in the world Britain is the most dependent on world trade. We 
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have to import half the food we eat, all our oil, and a high pro 
portion of the other raw materials processed by our industries, 
In 1956, over a quarter of our national expenditure went o 
goods, materials, and services from abroad. We must export ourll 
industrial products to pay for these. 

In foreign markets, sentiment counts for little compared with 
sound commercial sense. If our products are cheaper or better, 
people will buy them; if not, they will buy elsewhere. We must 
remember that among our main industrial competitors progress 
continues apace. New techniques, more efficient methods, new 
commodities, and new sources of supply create constant change 
in markets abroad. Indeed, the basic economic principle which 
must be grasped is ‘change’; nothing stays still. 


~ 


il 


The liberal economy in which we believe is based on price 
mechanisms ordering production in a competitive market. We 
also believe that what the consumer wants should be paramount; 
only by providing what the consumer wants will industry make 
profits. The price mechanism in a competitive market ensures that 
our resources are used in the most profitable way for the com- 
munity; competition, as well as the prospect of rewards for 
those who are successful in satisfying the wants of the community, 
provide managements with a continual spur urging them to 
become ever more efficient. 

A liberal economy in this sense is one which recognizes the 
force of change. It is the economic policy which is best adapted 
for keeping British industry up to date in a world where nothing 
stands still. It encourages the concentration of resources in the 
new and expanding industries, which are most profitable. It is 
vital for the national interest, and particularly for the balance o 
payments, that this should be the case. 

In practical terms a liberal economy means free trade, legisla- 
tion to deal with monopolies and price rings, a distrust of taxe 
like the purchase tax which interrupt the operation of the pric 
mechanism, an insistence that superannuation schemes should 
transferable, and an inherent distrust of artificial economi 
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‘controls’ which try to replace the operation of consumer- 
demand with a complicated series of expedients. 

It does not mean absolute /aissez-faire, which really went out 
with Adam Smith and the nineteenth century. Liberals recognize 
certain spheres where /aissez-faire must be curbed. In the first 
place, the Government may have to intervene in order to ensure 
a liberal economy. Since the war, there have been two major 
Acts, one Conservative and one Labour, dealing with the question 
of price rings and monopolies. Liberals not only supported both 
these measures, but waged active campaigns in Parliament, mov- 
ing a number of amendments designed to carry the Bills further 
than the Governments concerned intended. Indeed the pro- 
posals of both these Acts were anticipated by a Liberal Report 
in 1945, under the Chairmanship of Sir Arthur Comyns-Carr, the 


Party. The report went further than subsequent legislation has 
gone. When he was President of the Board of Trade, Sir Hartley 
Shawcross paid a tribute to this Report in the House of Com- 
mons, and acknowledged his debt to it. 

In the second place there are large considerations of welfare, 
morality, and humanity (loosely epitomized in the phrase ‘welfare 
state’) before which economic dogma must give ground. Modern 
Liberals accept the fact that economic theories can never be 
set up like some golden calf and worshipped — whatever suffering 
this obeisance might impose on human beings. The maintenance 
of employment, the diffusion of wealth and the abolition of 
poverty are three conspicuous issues whose importance trans- 
cends mere economics. In fact, Liberals have been pioneers in 
urging public opinion to judge such methods by other than purely 
economic standards. In the last chapter of this book, which 
attempts to portray the Liberal outlook, the reader is reminded 
by an analysis of Liberal industrial policy in the celebrated Yellow 
Book of 1927 how Liberals have sought to rouse the national 
conscience, as they still do, on those questions, 

But the major and disturbing problems of the 1950s, so far as 
€conomics are concerned, have been inflation and the balance of 
Payments crises. Some part of the blame for these crises squarely 
Tests on Socialist and Conservative shoulders for paying scant 
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attention to the classical economic doctrines on which thé stabili 
of these islands depends. Therefore no apology is needed for r 
stating them and attempting to show how they fit into Liber: 
thought in the 1950s. 
* Free Trade, which has always been in the forefront of Liberal 
ism, is an inevitable consequence of this economic outlook. Here 
_ it should be explained that the Free Trade with which we are 
dealing is trade between nations — not a matter of purely internal, 
British concern. Free Trade, in the sense of freeing trade from 
Government restrictions and control, was a phrase much used, 
after the end of the last war. Conservative platforms rang with 
platitudes about freeing trade, and that happy combination of 
words, with all its beneficent associations for the working men of 
these islands, no doubt deceived many an innocent voter. But 
Free Trade in its real sense, as we are discussing it here, is an 
altogether stiffer draught — no pill wrapped up in sugar for 
providing businessmen with easy profits - but the freedom of 
international trade. 
The arguments against tariffs — those barriers to Free Trade — 
are these. In the first place a tariff distorts the price mechanism, 
and hence the use of resources both inside the country and 
between nations. Secondly, it increases prices. Thirdly, by pro- 
tecting managements from some or all of the rigours of com- 
petition, it removes the spur which goads management on to 
ever more efficient methods of production. 
The readers will not forget that trade into and out of Great 
Britain was completely free during the period of her greatest 
prosperity — that is to say during the second half of the nineteenth 
century and the first fifteen years of this one. From 1915 onwards 
certain favoured industries were picked out and ‘safeguarded’ 
by a duty ~ generally amounting to one-third of the value of the 
goods they were producing. Like the money which rattles into the 
tin mug of the old gentleman feigning blindness, these taxes did 
infinite mischief both to the government which gave and to the 
industrialist who received. Then, in 1932, an Import Duti 
\ measure was imposed by the then National Government. Thi 
tax applied to virtually all imports, and destroyed the free trad 
system which the nation owed to Liberal governments of the pas’ 
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and which had brought with it enormous benefits for the working 
men of these islands. Experience has proved to the hilt the argu- 
ments against tariffs which are set out in the previous paragraph. 

As the Economist Intelligence Unit report Britain and Europe 
said, ‘Britain has had twenty-five years of protection, fifteen of 
them marked by a high level of domestic demand. Some enter- 
prises which have been able to “get by” in these conditions 
would have gone under had competition been stronger and sales 
less buoyant, not because of any inherent inability to produce 
more efficiently but simply because of an attitude of mind.’ 

All free traders and all who believe in a liberal economy are 
familiar with the charge that their policy will lead to redundancies 
and unemployment in particular industries. There is, of course, 
a degree of truth in this, but the charge is exaggerated. Workers 
will move from the declining industries to the expanding indus- 
tries, which are still crying out for labour, because wages are 
higher, conditions are better, and there are good prospects of 
extras under profit-sharing schemes. It is when there are barriers 
in the system which prevent this painless type of change-over 
from taking place that difficulties and unemployment are liable 
to occur suddenly. If we have a system which allows the new 
and sound industries to expand as fast as possible, the problem 
of redundancy is half dealt with. 

However, the short answer to the charge that free trade and a 
liberal economy are likely to cause unemployment is that if we 
do not progress fast enough, if we do not adapt ourselves to 
change, we are going to lose our foreign markets to our com- 
petitors. Were that to happen, we could do only one of two things 
~— accept a lower standard of living all round through devaluation 
of the pound, or face severe general unemployment. 

In a liberal economy, in fact, we cannot guarantee workers 
the right to remain in the same job all their lives. This does not 
Mean that Liberals adopt a harsh and unsympathetic attitude 
about the problem. The reader is referred to a recent Liberal 
pamphlet on the question of redundancy.” It examines questions 


* This is an admirable exposition of the liberal point of view. It is called 
Redundancy - Social Policy and the Siting of Industry, written by Frank 
Ware, and published by the Liberal Publication Department. 
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like the siting of industry, re-training schemes, government help 
over the cost of moving house, and other methods of making the 
change as easy as possible. It also goes into the question of 
compensation and the period of notice. The longer the warning 
received by the worker ~ in other words the greater the co- 
operation between employers and unions — the easier it is for the 
worker to find alternative employment in time. Executives at 
present receive a substantial period of notice; workers generally 
receive only one week. The pamphlet suggests a non-contributory 
insurance scheme which, with other benefits, would ensure that 
workers would receive at least three weeks’ notice if they have 
been with the company for less than five years, and more if they 
had been with the company longer — for instance, six weeks for 
10 years’ service, seventeen weeks for twenty-five years’ service. 
Should they be able to find alternative work during this period 
or should there be no work for them to do, they would be paid 
for the remainder of the period concerned as compensation in 
lieu of notice. 

What do the Liberals suggest we should do to advance free 
trade? We think that two immediate steps could be taken. The 
first is through unilateral action, and the second is through inter- 
national organizations like GATT or the European Free Trade 
Area. 

Liberals want as much trade as possible between nations, with 
as few barriers of any sort as possible. However, even if we were 
to fail in our bargaining with other countries, or in persuading 
them to reduce or abolish their tariffs, it is in the interests of this 
country to practise free trade, if necessary by ourselves. To say 
this is not to advocate sweeping away tariffs overnight. The 
instantaneous removal of tariffs would create dislocation, partly 
because industries which are not really competitive have been 
allowed to jog along under protection, and chiefly because our 
economy is not so powerful and dominant in relation to the rest 
of the world as it was in the nineteenth century. It is a question 
of timing. For a start, Liberals have proposed in Parliament that 
all tariffs should be cut by 50 per cent. Thereafter, it would be 
necessary to move forward rather more cautiously — achieving 
free trade, perhaps, within a five- or ten-year period. The dis- 
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location caused by this sort of timing would be very much less, 
for instance, than that caused by the change-over from a war toa 
peace economy in the late forties. 

The other course of action is through various international 
bodies.* The European Common Market between ‘The Six’ — 
Germany, France, Italy, and the Benelux countries — will establish 
free trade between members within the group in twelve or fifteen 
years, while the group will have a common tariff against the rest 
of the world. 

The whole question of the Free Trade Area and the Common 
Market has moved forward to disaster while this book was 
going through the press. The dismal performance of Conservative 
ministers, culminating in their squabble with the French, derives 
from their thinking of the Common Market in purely economic 
terms, instead of seeing it — as it always was — as a question of 
foreign politics. Our policy seems to have been directed at 
dividing the five countries - that is Germany, Italy, and the 
Benelux countries — from France. This has failed, and we have 
not only excluded ourselves from a large and growing market 
for our goods but have left it to fall into the hands of Germany — 
only fourteen years after the end of the war in Europe. And if Ger- 
many moves to the van of this group in economics may she not like- 
wise become their political leader ? Should we not have done better 
to join the Common Market rather than to try to disrupt it? 


* These facts based on the Annual Register for 1957 may help the reader 
to pick his way through this difficult terrain. Two schemes — separate but 
related — have been proposed for spreading European free trade: there is 
first the Common Market and secondly the European Free Trade Area. 
The Common Market covers the heart of Europe - France, Germany, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg. The Free Trade Area is an expansion 
of this idea; it includes the common-market countries but also Switzerland, 
Austria, the United Kingdom, and the three Scandinavian kingdoms. The 
treaty establishing the Common Market was signed at Rome in March 
1957, By the end of the year all the signatories had ratified it, though the 
tariff reductions were not to take place for twelve months, It became 
effective on 1 January 1959, The Free Trade Area was a British proposal, 
aimed to maintain her interest in European trade and to safeguard her 
Commonwealth trade. The United Kingdom has insisted througbout on 
keeping protection for its own farming community, and Commonwealth 
Suppliers, 
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Inflation and the cost of living, which tie in very closely with 

the question of the balance of payments, are the hobgoblins 

which the planners forgot when they drew up their plans for the 

Brave New World in the 1940s. 

We have always suffered from inflation during a war. This 
was so during the Napoleonic wars. After the Great War, the cost 
of living was 23 times as high as it had been in 1913. But the 
decades of the 1940s and 1950s are the first time that the cost of 
living has continued to rise, and rise substantially, after the war 
and the immediate post-war boom had ended. From 1920 until 
1934, admittedly a period of widespread depression, the cost of 
living fell by over a third. 

If we take 1938 as 100, the cost of living index was 154 in 1946, 
in 1951 it was 203, in 1955 242 and in December 1957 270. This 
can be expressed another way: by 1951 the pound sterling could 
only buy goods which cost 14/3 in 1945. By 1958 it was worth 
only 11/-. 

What has happened is that money incomes have risen much 
faster than the volume of goods. In 1957 production per man 
was 20 per cent higher than it had been in 1948 — by comparison 
the average wage or salary was over 76 per cent greater than it 
had been ten years before. A small part of the difference can be 
accounted for by a redistribution of income, but the vast majority 
of it is a purely inflationary increase in money incomes. 

Wages and salaries have broadly kept pace with inflation. 
Profits have likewise done well - gross profits have risen by 67 
per cent. Owners of other means of livelihood, however, have 
not done nearly so well - all people living on a fixed income, or 
relying on small savings, including the old age pensioner. For all 
these people rises in tie cost of living have continually eroded the | 
purchasing power of their savings or income. They deserve to be 
rescued from their plight. 

A policy which dealt with inflation would have (in addition, 
to the cure) other advantages. The benefits of higher produc- 
tivity, for instance, would be spread out much more evenly 
amongst the whole population. Secondly, savings would 
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encouraged, as the saver would no longer find that the real value 
of his capital or what he had saved melted away. This, in turn, 
should mean that a more adequate supply of capital was available 
to finance new projects aimed at increasing the wealth and pro- 
ductive efficiency of the economy. It should also prove possible to 
reduce taxation, as money would be readily available to finance 
public development projects. 

Business generally would benefit. Business men would be able 
to plan ahead with confidence and without the need for such 
things as ‘escalator’ clauses in their contracts. 

Our position overseas would be strengthened. Indeed, the 
balance-of-payments crises with which we have been continually 
plagued since the war have been primarily due to inflation. As 
costs and prices rise, some of our manufacturers find themselves 
no longer able to compete in foreign markets. More important 
from a short-term point of view is the fact that as money incomes 
have outstripped increases in production, goods which should 
have been exported have been diverted to the domestic market to 
satisfy swollen demand, and our import bill has risen. The result 
has been that we have not exported enough to meet our commit- 
ments. 

In recent years the cost of living has become a political issue of 
importance at elections. At previous elections, in 1950, 1951, and 
even in 1955, the electorate was not roused by discussion of the 
cost of living; the question was largely ignored by the two large 
parties. Nevertheless, in each of these elections the Liberal Party 
made the cost of living one of the major issues in its manifesto. 
Perhaps the Liberals can claim some credit for having brought 
home to the public that inflation is a social and economic evil 
which cannot be allowed to continue. 

Liberals hold, in fact, that the maintenance of ‘sound money’ 
is one of the primary responsibilities of government. Since the 
war governments have palpably failed in this duty. 

_ Mr Grimond has pointed out on many occasions that inflation 
1s fundamentally a political rather than an economic problem. 
This is not to deny that the economic techniques involved are 
€xtremely complicated and technical, and that some of the details 
are highly controversial. The technical problem is a difficult one. 
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Nevertheless, the Treasury and the economic leaders of th 
different political parties are well aware of the broad steps which 
need to be taken. Too often in the past what has been lacking 
has been determination rather than ‘know-how’. What things 
have been done, have been done half-heartedly and too late. 
- Those responsible have been looking over their shoulders, waiting 
for the attack from the powerful and organized groups in societ 
who have a vested interest in inflation. This is the real crux of 
the matter: inflation has powerful and organized political forces 
ranged on its side. 
The trade unions, for instance, have a vested interest in rising: 
money incomes. Each union leader feels he has won a triumph 
every time he secures a,wage rise — the fact that increases in the 
cost of living will swallow up any real benefit to the workers he 
represents is only relevant in so far as it affords an excuse for a 
new claim nine months later. Many employers, too, feel that they 
benefit from inflation. So long as they are able to pass rising 
costs on to the consumer by putting their prices up, they have: 
nothing to lose. Gross profits have not risen so fast as wages, 
but they have come along tolerably well. Individual employers 
fail to connect the process with its consequences: higher taxation, 
balance-of-payments crises, the prospect of trouble in foreign 
markets. 
Both these groups -— the unions and the employers — are 
powerfully organized. They make substantial contributions to 
political funds, and are capable of wielding powerful influences in 
political circles. By contrast, the pensioner, the small saver, 
indeed consumers at large, wield very little political influence. 
What is primarily needed, therefore, is a Government with a 
mandate to take the necessary steps to deal once and for ail with 
inflation — backed by the political support of the people. To dea 
with inflation, the Government would have to do these things 
In the first place, the wage-price spiral has been possible ju 
because it has been so easy for manufacturers to pass rising 
costs on to the consumer. The answer here is a tougher and mo 
competitive market — freer trade, accompanied by action agains 
monopolies and price rings advocated on pages 59-63. If it we 
the case that manufacturers really ran the risk of losing busines 
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if they put their prices up, they would be very much sterner in 
resisting wage increases, and arbitration boards would probably 
make very much lower awards. Further, if wages were set too 
high, redundancy would emerge in the industry in question. The 
reader will see that this is not a plea for unemployment. Trade 
union leaders would very soon appreciate the position and tone 
down their wage demands accordingly: they would become mere 
interested in productivity, rather than in money wages. 

Moreover, if the cost of living were no longer rising, a con- 
siderable part of the case for higher wage rates every eho would 
no longer exist. 

Mr Andrew Shonfield, in his admirable book in this series, 
British Economic Policy since the War, points out that British 
wage earners have gained increases in pay rather faster than on 
the Continent, but that this is not due to the rapacity of British 
working men, but fo the behaviour of the price level. Labour 
has in fact been belligerent since 1948 because it has found that a 
pay increase is too often wiped out by a later rise in prices. In 
other words it wants to have a little something in hand against 
the rise in prices which it feels certain is just round the corner. 
The Government could achieve a short-term initial advantage in 
this field by reducing, where possible, those taxes which enter 
into prices — tariffs, petrol tax, and purchase tax. 

This policy is not to urge rigid wage restraint or an inflexible 
wage system. Even in the most competitive circumstances, there 
will always be the expanding industries which are short of 
labour and in which the forces of demand alone, regardless of 
what the trade unions do, will ensure that wages rise. 

Probably the biggest single cause of inflation with all its con- 
Sequential wage difficulties, has been the recklessness of expen- 
diture by the Government. According to orthodox Keynes- 
ian economics a budgetary surplus tends to be deflationary, 
while a deficit is inflationary. One of the ways of keeping the 
economy on an even keel is to run a budget deficit in a depression, 
and a surplus when inflation is the problem. Unfortunately, 
experience, since the war, shows us that this is again too much of 
a simplification. 

In the autumn of 1955 the Government introduced a second 
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budget which increased rates of purchase tax, among other things. 
The intention was to mop up purchasing power and thereby 
relieve an over-loaded economy. However, increased purchase tax 
raises the cost of living — admittedly only by a small percentage, 
but it is the psychological effect which matters. Immediately, 
there were new wage demands; the trade unions sought to pro- 
tect the incomes of their members against ‘this wicked Tory 
encroachment’. The truth of the matter, as Liberal economists 
have always pointed out, is that if Government spending is above 
a certain proportion of the National Income, even taxation is 
inflationary. If you can increase your budget surplus by reducing 
Government spending, that will have a real effect; but if you try 
to increase the budget surplus by raising taxation, your goal will 
be largely frustrated. * 

People point to the large ‘budget surpluses’ which there have 
been in recent years. But the budget is a very artificial system of 
accounting. Indeed, in the late forties Sir Stafford Cripps intro- 
duced his ‘Alternative Classification’ ; under this, the same figures 
slightly rearranged showed a very much smaller surplus, if not a 
deficit. Conservative Chancellors did not continue the Alternative 
Classification, but it is necessary to remember that whatever else 
the budget may or may not achieve, it is not at all an accurate 
measure of the inflationary effects of Government spending. Is it 
not really an out of date and inefficient accounting system? As far 
back as 1928 the compilers of the Liberal Yellow Book advocated 
changes; these changes are even more necessary today. 

The reader will also appreciate that a reduction in budgetary 
expenditure achieved by, for instance, increasing the Nation 
Insurance contributions has no effect whatsoever upon th 
inflationary effect of Government activities. In 1948 taxation 
insurance contributions, and local rates together absorbed 44- 
per cent of the National income. By 1956, the proportion h 
fallen to 36:3 per cent. 

But although the percentage has fallen in terms of money, tot 
taxation went up — and that despite endless promises by t 
Conservatives to the contrary. 

Indeed, the prime cause of inflation has been that the co 
munity as a whole - Government, consumers, and investors — 
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been trying to spend more than our production would warrant. 
Liberals regard the Government as being the primary trouble. 
The 36 per cent of the National Income which the Government 
takes, is too high. So long as the Government tries to squeeze out 
consumers and investors to this extent there is bound to be 
trouble. : 

A word needs to be said about the ‘controls’ which are advo- 
cated by the Labour Party as a means of preventing inflation, 
and, in particular, balance-of-payments crises. Such controls 
would cause considerable dislocation in the smooth functioning 
of the economy and would thereby do direct harm; on the other 
hand, they could not prevent inflation, as is abundantly clear 
from what happened when the Labour Party was in power. Strict 
control of imports, for instance, might stifle a balance-of-pay- 
ments crisis caused by inflation. But this is to tinker with the 
symptoms of the disease rather than to tackle its cause. Such 
controls would not absorb or diminish the excess of demand or 
purchasing power in the economy; they would merely divert it 
from one channel to another. Money which was not spent on 
imported goods would be spent on something else - in fact, 
domestic prices and costs, as well as our export prices, would rise 
all the more. 


Iv 


Inflation is often loosely described as ‘too much money chasing 
too few goods’. If this is true, an important part of the solution 
is for the Government to concentrate its energies on raising the 
quantity of goods available. What has happened? The following 
figures, taken from the Statistical Annex to the report published 


by the Organization for European Economic Co-operation - 


(OEEQ), A Decade of Co-operation 1948-1958, tell the story: 


Percentage Increases in Industrial Production 


1938-51 1951-7 1938-51 1951-7 
Germany 91 74 Canada 180 25 
Italy 123 55 USA. 197 19 
France 89 41. United Kingdom 67 18 


Holland 100 38 
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Indeed, while prices in countries like Germany have not risen 
so fast as they have in Britain, this is not because organized 
labour has been slower to demand wage increases. Wage increases 
abroad have been as high as those in Britain. The difference is 
that in foreign countries production has increased more, and 
in the particular case of Germany, labour, with a large pool of 
unemployed after the war, has been in a relatively weak position. 

How has this come about ? The factors influencing the situation 

“may be complex. Since the war there has been in Britain a spirit 
of restrictive-mindedness.* Mr Graham Hutton has estimated, 
for instance (and his estimate is not disputed), that if restrictive 
practices on the part of both management and trade unionists 
were abandoned, production could increase by 10 per cent with- 
out any new investment. On the part of many employers during 
the earlier part of the period, at any rate, there was too often a 
spirit of caution, a harking back to the difficult years of the 
thirties. Nevertheless, the prime difficulty is that there has not 
been enough investment, and the Government must bear the 
brunt of the blame. 

In every economic crisis the first thing the Government does 
is to attempt to restrict investment. There was the devaluation 
crisis of 1949, the Korean War crisis of 1951-3, there was the 
crisis of 1955-7 after the attempt by the Conservatives to bribe 
the electors by their election budget of 1955, and there was the 
Zurich Bankers’ crisis of 1957. It may be an obvious way of 
dealing with a crisis to try and curb investment, but if this 
expedient is continually resorted to, the result can only be 

* Just as there was in the 1920s and 1930s — with disastrous consequences 
for our economy. The Ottawa tariff agreements of 1932 were a culminating 
proof of this folly. 

+ Although the reference to Mr Butler’s bountiful budget of 1955 may 
seem severe the facts are inescapable. The Chancellor had a surplus o 
£282,000,000. He could either have distributed it or hoarded it. The 
Economist said, with dry huinour, at the time ‘To have giver nothing woul 
have proved Mr Butler too much of an economist to survive in politics: t 
have given the lot would have shown him too much of a politician to ha 
charge of the national economy.’ He struck a happy mean, taking 6d o 
income tax, and making purchase tax concessions. The election followed i 


May. And in June symptoms of strain were already beginning to mak 
themselves felt. 
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harmful to the economy. Again I quote Mr Shonfield: ‘Do we 
really wish to cripple our long-term production power by invest- 
ment cuts, in order to meet a series of special commitments 
(bombs and so forth) which are quite outside the normal com- 
mercial aims of any ordinary nation?’ He goes on to suggest that 
economically the bomb is almost as suicidal as its own explosive 
force. If only we could have really dealt with inflation at an 
earlier stage, if only we could have made room for investment 
in our economy by reducing Government expenditure and 
encouraging adequate savings, if enough investment had taken 
_ place during the last decade, we should now have the goods 
available to satisfy demand created by rising money incomes and 
to deal with our balance-of-payments problems by selling in 
foreign markets. It is a vicious circle: if you have investment at a 
high level when the economy is over-loaded, inflation is let rip. 
On the other hand, if you curb investment because of a crisis, 
you are storing up the seeds for crises in the future. The vicious 
circle must be broken. 

The investment boom in 1954 showed clearly enough that if 
industry was left to itself investment would indeed be carried 
out. The problem is how to make room for investment in our 
economy without sparking off inflation. The clue, of course, is 
to reduce Government expenditure. If we could bring the pro- 
portion of the National income spent by the Government and 
Local Authorities down from 36 to 30 per cent, the problem of 
industrial progress would be largely solved; further, as the 
National income rose, any particular level of Government spend- 
ing would in its turn progressively absorb a declining share of the 
total. 

But it is not enough just to reduce taxes. If the taxpayer spends 
all the extra money on cars, houses, TV sets, and washing 
machines, there will still be nothing left over for investment. A 
Significant proportion of the money left over must be saved 
Tather than spent. 

One way of doing this is to give some of the tax reliefs to 
industry direct. Profits tax could, for instance, be reduced. 
Investment could be encouraged more directly by the restoration 
of the Investment Allowances which played such a large part in 
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stimulating investment in 1954. 

The theme of Mr Shonfield’s book is that the way to economi 
salvation lies in investment: if only the nation could save mone 
and put it back in capital equipment we could gaze at ou 
troubles with the cold eye of confidence. The Liberal Party mad 
certain specific proposals with this point in mind at the time o 
the 1958 budget. They were these: 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer should delay no longer in 
removing tax hindrances that frustrate two dynamic trends 
towards partnership in industry: 

(a) genuine employee-shareholding; and 

(6) harnessing small savings to industrial investment. 
Liberals offer a programme of practical proposals which 
could be given immediate effect by any government genuinely 
desiring a fairer distribution of property. The programm: 
includes: 

1. The creation of new facilities for all earners, regardles 
of their occupation and at their own voluntary discretion, to 
save and to hold shares, through a special form of account, 
income tax liability being deferred till withdrawal from thi 
account. This addition to the range of the savings movement 
would offer scope to all institutions which conduct banking or 
investment business for the general public. 

2. Allowing as business expenses for tax purposes the cos 
of establishing employee-shareholding, as already obtains wit 
distributions to employees in cash. 

3. The abolition of ad valorem stamp duty on share transfer 
thus bringing the cost of transferring shares closer to that o 
transferring Government Stock.* 


The principle of exempting saved income or the income fro 
small savings from taxation is already established to a sm 
extent — superannuation and insurance, post office saving 
Liberals believe that through the ‘save-as-you-earn’ plan, o 


* Readers who wish to explore this further are recommended to rn 
Own As You Earn - The Liberal Plan by Mr Richard Wainwright, publish 
by the Liberal Publications Department. 
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co-ownership schemes and other proposals aimed to facilitate 
ownership for all, this principle should be extended. Income tax, 
in practice, would change its nature. Effectively it would become 
a tax on expenditure rather than on income. 

These proposals depend upon fax reliefs. Tax reliefs given in 
this sort of way would encourage savings, and the Liberal plans 
are such that a high proportion of the savings made would in 
fact be available for industry. 

The prime need, therefore, is to reduce Government expendi- 
ture so that these tax reliefs can be made. 

Defence at present costs over £1,400 million a year. Could we 
not save £250 million out of this? British manufacture of the 
hydrogen bomb, a sop to prestige on the bigger and better 
pyramids principle, adds nothing to the total effectiveness of the 
defence of the West. The 1957 Defence White Paper made clear 
how inadequate the defence of this country is, despite the enor- 
mous expense. There ‘is a great deal of inefficiency and waste 
throughout the Services due to the National Service system, and 
inadequate financial control. Liberals believe it would be per- 
fectly possible to save £250 million on defence by cutting out the 
H-bomb and by streamlining the whole system, without seriously 
impairing our security ~ indeed, in some respects we could make 
our defence much more effective even if we did spend less 
money. 

The advocacy of ‘Retrenchment’ gives rises to the oldest strain 
and stress to which any progressive party is subject. That is to 
say the advocacy of cutting expenditure combined with a lavish 
expenditure on social policies. This particular difficulty brought 
about the fall of Mr Aneurin Bevan, and was the source of much 
trouble within the Asquith Government after 1910. This book is 
not, of course, immune from the same contradiction, e.g. the 
advocacy of very considerably increased expenditure on educa- 
tion. The difficulty is one that will have to be faced and resolved 
by the Cabinet at the time: for it is not necessarily illogical to 
advocate the ending of unproductive expenditure and the substi- 
tution for that of expenditure bearing great social advantages and 
Possibly increasing the earning capacity of the nation. 

‘Retrenchment’ is an old nineteenth-century Liberal slogan. 
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Nobody uses the word nowadays. But the political force behi 
the word, which is simply the brake of public opinion on 
innate extravagance of Whitehall, needs to be revived forthwitl 
Government departments act on the principle of ‘this is what 
want — the public will pay’. Nobody asks the question as to h 
much the public could or should afford. 

Early in 1958 Mr Peter Thorneycroft and his assistants at t 
Treasury, Mr Nigel Birch and Mr Enoch Powell, resigned fr 
the Government precisely because they could not secure t 
cooperation they needed from other ministers to reduce t 
estimates for their departments. They had the respect of a) 
parties, but the understanding of only the Liberals. 

The trouble is that there is no effective control over spendi 
by Parliament. The vast majority of estimates are passed witho 
any examination at all, and the rest only receive superfici 
examination. It is not until two years after the money has bi 
spent that the Select Committees bring out their reports. Ti 
and time again these point out flagrant waste of money - t 
Army has enough blanco for ten years, one of the women 
Services has enough uniforms to last for twenty years, unifor 
which are going to be rendered obsolete by new designs — b 
the real point is not that there should be a row about these thin 
after they have happened, but that they should be discovered ai 
prevented before they happen. The whole question of how th 
can be done - involving administrative reforms at the Treas 
and in the ministries, reforms in the accounting system and in t 
presentation of the estimates, together with reforms in parli 
mentary procedure and the parliamentary committee system — 
complicated and difficult. Nevertheless, dealing with this v 
real and contemporary problem is a reform to which Libe 
attach the highest priority. 

These, then, are the principal methods of Liberal econo 
policy: a reform of the public accounting system in order 
make control far more effective and a determined attack 
Government spending in order to produce a once and for 
reduction of perhaps £250 million; reductions in taxation 
(income tax) aimed at encouraging savings and investment, 
providing incentives — and a cut in taxes like tariffs, purch 
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tax, and petrol tax, which enter into the cost of living or keep out 
foreign goods; this policy would be accompanied by anti-price- 
ring legislation and other measures to maintain a competitive 
economy. The goal is to create a flexible and competitive economy 
which is free to expand without inflation. 

Within the framework of this free economy, Liberals would 
pursue this economic policy: " 


1. An immediate and sharp reduction of import duties and 
tariffs. ; 

2. A real attack on inflation. Instead of tinkering with merely 
economic palliatives, Liberals urge that inflation should be met — 
as it should have been met long ago — with political action and 
political courage. National expenditure should be cut forthwith 
by £250 million. This could be done by economies in defence, a 
reduction of subsidies, and by lopping (rather than pruning) the 
number of government employees. 

3. These proposals must lead to some unemployment. Liberals 
only countenance these proposals, with their inevitable conse- 
quence, because they are certain that every able-bodied man who 
loses his job will get other suitable work in a reasonably short 
time. Welfare benefits should be overhauled to give temporarily 
higher unemployment allowances; lump sums should also be 
made available to workers who are obliged to move to new areas. 

4. Liberals are not afraid to urge these policies because they 
are confident that they would: 

(a) remove the real danger which continued inflation must 
bring of general, widespread unemployment and misery for all 
the most helpless sections of the community; 

(6) diminish the too long hours at present worked by many 
sections of British labour. Long overtime and regular Sunday 
work may be made palatable by a heavy pay packet of ‘inflated’ 
cash; they are nevertheless signs that the system is moribund. 

Above all, we must not involve ourselves too deeply in an 
economic past which may be dissolving before our eyes. In times 
Past there was, for most people in the world, a prospect of 
Starvation and poverty. In the twentieth century that prospect is 
far more distant. Has it not already vanished in the United 
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States ?* May not the future develop along lines in which t 
State enforces a minimum which all must have, and leaves it 
the capacity of each individual to add what he can or will? 


* The reader is here referred to The Affluent Society by the distinguish 
American economist, Professor J..K. Galbraith. 
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I 


THIS outline of the Liberal Party’s policy towards education 
takes a somewhat different form from the other chapters. It begins 

_ with a sketch of the Party’s official education policy, goes on to 
a general discussion of the Liberal view on outstanding educa- 
tional problems, and ends with some long-term objectives which, 
in the purely personal opinion of the writer, deserve to be pressed 
forward with ardour. 

Before coming to the specific Liberal proposals the reader will 
bear in mind that there are four broad advances in education 
which most politicians and most writers on the subject would 
favour. They are of course restrained from advocating them by 
the cost. They are these: 

1. Reduction of classes in all primary schools to a manageable 
size. A maximum of thirty should not be exceeded. 

2. Exactly the same as above with regard to secondary schools, 
and in addition a drastic reform of the machinery for selecting 
pupils from primary schools for secondary education. 

3. Raising the leaving age from fifteen to sixteen. 

4. The compulsory attendance at county colleges for part of 

_ their time by all school-leavers till they are eighteen. 
Each of these four things would involve not only a very heavy 
' expenditure but an increase in teaching staff and an expansion of 
- buildings, which would be possible but difficult. More conspicu- 
Ously than in any other branch of politics does the reformer 
have to temper what he wants by what is feasible. In these cir- 
_ cumstances the policy of the Liberal Party is focused on the 
_ Secondary schools; that is to say the Liberals believe it better to 
Concentrate on one point out of the four, rather than to spread 
improvements thinly over the whole field. 

We believe that the first essential is to tackle the size of 
Classes in secondary schools. Thirty pupils to a class is recognized 
by the Ministry of Educatian as the largest number which ought 
to be accepted by those responsible for secondary schools. 
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Though it may not be so exciting and dramatic as other faults 
in our education, the size of the class goes to the heart of the 
matter. It is important not just because it is pleasanter or more 
comfortable not to be crowded, nor (to give a domestic example) 
because space in the classroom is a pleasant amenity on the 
same level as lavatories and wash-basins — matters (in the writer’s 
opinion) on which education authorities too often show them- 
selves a pack of old women. Size of classes is a question neither 
of comfort nor elegance, but one cardinal to the success of our 
education. With classes which are too large, the quality of educa- 
tion automatically declines and its value deteriorates. The truth 
is that we spend a vast sum on secondary education, and then 
allow it to be second-rate. For what do the facts show, bearing 
in mind that an overcrowded class is the mark of shoddy educa- 
tion? 

(a) Even if we accept thirty to a class as a reasonable figure, the 
returns published in 1956 show that of the classes for senior 
pupils in secondary schools over half ~ 52 per cent — are larger 
than thirty to a class. : 

(6) When we look at the proportion of pupils in secondary 
schools who are in these oversized classes the figures are worse. 
The same returns show that 62 per cent of all secondary pupils 
are getting their education in classes where there are more than 
thirty pupils. 

(c) The position would not be so serious if there were machinery 
for dealing with these evils, that is to say if we could look forward 
to their being gradually diminished and overcome. We shall not 
wipe out the evil of these excessively large classes in secondary 
schools within any foreseeable time - especially if every few 
years education is to be the object of a sharp economy drive. 

(d) In order to bring dewn the size of classes to the figure of 
thirty we can calculate that the following steps would have to be 
taken: 

i. 25,000 extra teachers would be needed. This figure is come 
posed of 21,000 for the secondary modern schools, 3,000 for 
the grammar schools, and 1,000 for other types of secondar 
schools. 

ii. An immediate expansion of arrangements for trainin 
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teachers would be necessary. This could be coupled with the 
re-establishment of regular training courses for adult candidates 
who wish to teach. 

iii. A building programme would have to be undertaken to 
provide the additional classrooms which would be needed. 
These proposals would be expensive. And in this connexion 

there is this important point to remember: the enlarged teaching 
staffs and the expanded school buildings are in themselves an 
expense; improvements here will be wasted unless they are coupled 
with a financial policy which will attract men and women to 
become teachers, and hold them to the profession. The financial 
structure of education needs revision: the prospects in the pro- 
fession need to be brought into rivalry with those prevailing 
in commerce. The recruitment of teachers primarily depends 
on offering adequate pay. Teachers must, in the world today, 
be given a salary and training which will compare favourably 
with those in other professions. They must be properly rewarded. 
At present they certainly are not. Most headmasters have the 
same tale to tell: applicants to join the staff of their schools have 
to be coaxed into acceptance by the prospect of little minor 
perquisites - in grammar schools a few guineas for work with 
the games or invigilating in the evening — and the prospects of 
some trifling bodily comfort which a rival cannot afford. All this 
is rather degrading, but it is merely an indication that the rewards 
are inadequate. In 1956 only 11 per cent of our total public 
expenditure went to education. 


In a few sentences Liberal policy can be summarized thus: 

1. A particular effort on secondary schools. 

2. An attempt to reduce the too large classes by an increase 
of teachers and buildings. 

3. An increase of public expenditure on education. 

Other reforms which the Liberal Party would urge are these. 
Though they may seem rather ‘small beer’, they are matters 
which collectively are of value. 

4. The colleges for training teachers are re dangerously monastic: 
the students are segregated in them, isolated from their contem- 
Poraries about to enter other professions. This danger is exacer- 
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bated because of the diminutive size of many of these colleges. 
There is an average of about 190 pupils to each college. Too often 
the teacher moves from nursery-school to college as if in an 
enclosed order, pazing on the delights of the broad world without, 
but knowing little enough of them. To bring training colleges 
more into touch with the realities of the modern world is one of 
the ideals of Liberal policy. And in this connexion the building 
of new and enlarged training colleges, which will be necessary 
to meet the demand for new teachers, should be influenced by: 

(a) the aim of providing larger colleges; 

(5) the removal of existing colleges in isolated areas to more 
companionable districts. 

5. At present education is under the control of town and 
county councils. The local education authority is the town or 
county council: the education committee of the council is not the 
authority, though it is often so regarded. The wishes and decisions 
of the committee, which includes the people in any area most 
obviously interested in education, are always liable to be set 
aside by the council, which is the authority. The control of educa- 
tion should therefore be moved from these councils to a specially 
elected local education authority or committee. This would of 
course be a drastic reform, giving rise probably to a good deal 
of local ruffling, and it should therefore be preceded by a careful 
inquiry. Meanwhile two things might be done to strengthen the 
hands of existing education committees: 

(a) Local councils might - as some have done - resolve to 
hand over to their education committees all their control over 
education except the power ‘to borrow money or raise a rate’. 

(5) Each year there should be a tripartite conference between the 
council’s education committee, its finance committee, and the 
local representatives of the Ministry of Education. This meeting 
should concern itself with broad issues of policy rather than 
minor details of expenditure. 

6. The Liberal Party objects to what is known as the “Block 
Grant’. At the beginning of 1957 the Minister of Local Govern 
ment and Housing announced that the method of paying th 
contributions of the Exchequer to the local authorities would be 
changed. Up to then the Exchequer had made specific grants t 
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local authorities for each type of expenditure. Now these various 
grants are to be amalgamated into one ‘block’ grant, which is 
allocated by the local authority to its various types of expenditure. 
The Liberal Party fears that some local authorities may be 
tempted to pare down the cost of education with its intangible 
benefits in favour of — shall we say? - sewerage schemes or for 
‘modern’ neon street lighting. Short of hanging mayors and 
aldermen from their perfectly hideous lamp-standards (a4 la 
lanterne) the public would appear to have no remedy if a council 
decided to stint education in favour of such objects. The Minister 
seems to have had this in his mind when he said at Rhyl on 
10 February 1958: ‘Perhaps what the education committee and 
the teachers fear is that in future the county council will divert 
to other services some of the money they have been spending 
hitherto on education. Jf so, it will be a quarrel within the Council 
— not against the Government.’ (Italics mine.) In order to avoid 
these dangers —-and they are real — the Liberal Party would urge 
that: 

(a) A smaller and not a larger share of the cost of education 
should be borne by local rates. 

(b) The general or block grant should be divided into 

i. A grant for education. 
ii. A grant for all the other local services. 

(c) Provision should be made for the Exchequer to bear its 
share of extra expenditure caused by either rising prices or 
development schemes. 


Hi 


More weight of rubbish falls before the tired gaze of the inquirer 
on education than on any other subject of contemporary politics. 
An historical anecdote may serve to illustrate the point. When 
the education of King Edward VII was being considered a 
Memorandum was drawn up by one of the advisers to his parents 
which stated that the purpose of the Prince’s education was ‘to 
make him the most perfect man’. The Prime Minister, on the 
Other hand, wrote thus to the child’s parents: “Be not over- 
Solicitous about education: it may be able to do much: it may 
mould and direct character, but it rarely alters it.’ 
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Those are two points of view which all public men would be 
well advised to bear in mind before delivering their weighty 
opinion on education. Some think all education should churn 
out scientists (like sausages emerging from a pork machine in 
Chicago); others think the machine should be so guided as to 
bring up children with minds above the comic-strip and screen: 
others vaguely look to the schoolmaster, whom they picture with 
rod or strap, to provide the discipline which has flown away from 
home and factory. The reality not conforming to these sloppy 
hopes, these easy-going idealists belabour the system. 

The first point which any Liberal would make on education is 
that the advance made during the 120 years since Government 
first assumed responsibility for it is a real encouragement to all 
who believe in social progress.* This is the more surprising since 
the great Liberal thinkers of the nineteenth century — who pre- 
pared the ground for almost all our subsequent humane legisla- 
tion — were surprisingly indifferent to the great problem of the ~ 
respective duties of the State and the family where education was 
concerned. John Morley — perhaps the last and among the greatest 
of those Liberal thinkers — in drawing attention to this fact, 
observed: “Yet the questions of national education, answer them 
as we will, touch the moral life and death of nations.’ With that 
keen and pithy appraisal of truth few Liberals would disagree: 
and if they agree they can only rejoice at the sweeping advance 
across the whole field made in the short span of a century. Even 
since 1944 when the last great Education Act was passed by the 
famous coalition which won the war, and was carried to the 
Statute Book by the support of all parties, much has been 
achieved. Fine new schools have been built: out-of-date ones 
have been improved: old abuses and deficiencies have been 
remedied. The devoted service of teachers, education officers, and 
all responsible for the government of our schools deserves to be 
recorded with gratitude and some pride. Certainly such things are 
worth more space than attacks on particular kinds of schools - 
on comprehensive secondary schools by those with closed minds 





* In 1839 a committee of the Privy Council was established to administer 
the grant which the House of Commons might annually vote for public 
education in Great Britain. 
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on the Right or on the public and grammar schools by those 
whose minds are equally tightly shut on the Left. The difference 
between these worthies and the Liberals is absolute. They believe 
in conformity: we believe in diversity. 

From these vantage points — that is, to repeat them, the belief 
in diversity and a sense of pride and confidence in what is 
achieved now — the Liberals can scan the future and point to the 
road along which they would wish to see the education of our 
people proceeding. They will not in the least be deflected by the 
ravens croaking on their right about expense, or by the fanatics 
on the left who, with the morals of King Henry VIII of old, 
proclaim the delights of dissolving ancient institutions and 
plundering them. 


Ill 


First the Liberals would wish that we should make the attempt 
to raise the school-leaving age to sixteen within ten years. This 
is not of course a revolutionary promise: it is implementing a 
promise, or — if promise is thought exaggerated — at any rate an 
undertaking made in 1944. The Education Act of that year 
contained a clause providing for the raising of the school- 
leaving age from fifteen to sixteen by Order in Council ‘as soon 
as the Minister is satisfied that it has become practicable.’ 
Fourteen years have passed since the ink dried on those words. 

If the decision to raise-the school-leaving age to sixteen is not 
revolutionary, neither is it hopelessly visionary. Although these 
matters are not capable of precise mathematical estimates, it has 
been calculated that there will be 2,909,000 schoolchildren in 
1961. This is a large figure - explained by the exceptional birth- 
rate after 1945. Gradually it should decline. If the leaving age 
were raised to sixteen in 1964, the total number of schoolchildren 
would be 3,265,000: if not until 1967, the total would be 3,126,000. 
Increasing the number of children at school by something in the 
tegion of a quarter of a million is not to be lightly undertaken, for 
it creates automatic problems of teaching and class-rooms. But 
it carries with it the possibility of glittering advantages. Attention 
is now drawn to these: 

1. Separate secondary education would not begin until the 
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child was thirteen. This would of course in effect abolish 
the 11+ examination. Although elaborate explanations in 
defence of this examination have been made, it remains in the 
popular mind a hated test, carrying with it the dreaded brand — 
not so much of failure as ~ of mediocrity. While many of the 
charges made against the 11+ could not perhaps be sus- 
tained, this much is incontrovertible. The age at which the 
selection is attempted is fatal. Not only is eleven too early to 
classify the mind of a child, but in very many cases the test is 
made much earlier — from the age of nine years and nine months. 
Experts, psychologists, and others to whom we bow in the modern 
world assure us that after the age of eleven it becomes possible 
to estimate reasoning ability rather than mere feats of memory. 
There is this further small advantage. If the test were made at 
thirteen this would be in line with the practice of public schools, 
and it would then be easier to achieve some association between 
them and the primary schools. In other words it would be easier 
for the public schools to take children from the primary schools. 
2. Delaying secondary education until thirteen could have a 
stimulating effect on primary schools. At present they are not 
unlike a hot-house. They exist to produce a splendid but pre- 
mature crop which, when it is removed, leaves a few stragglers, 
tall, languid, and with minds undernourished. On the other hand 
if children remained at their primary schools till thirteen (as was 
the case some decades ago) the standards of education in the 
primary school could be greatly improved. Certainly some such 
development would seem to be the logical extension of the 
primary school, which could then work with that in mind 
instead of constantly worrying over the 11+. Allocation 
of children to secondary school courses of a more specialized 
nature can be effectively carried out only by this kind of extension 
of function of the primary school. 
3. A further important consequence of the change in the 
leaving age lies in the salvage work which it could do for th 
secondary modern school. Since 1944 these schools have bee 
rightly regarded as poor relations: for all the chromium plat 
the glass and glitter of some of them they seem to be putting 
brave face on contrivance and difficulty: they have a housi 
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estate air in a world which still likes the trim lawn and virginia 
creeper of the villa, Many of them are secondary schools only 
in name: they are merely continuing the methods and objectives 
of the primary schools. Too often their pupils sense that what 
they are being taught has little relevance to life outside: too 
often the simpletons on local education authorities have thought 
that all must be well because the name of these schools has been 
changed from elementary to modern. For these reasons chiefly, 
the confidence of the public is not behind the secondary modern 
school — a state of affairs which magnifies the desire for a gram- 
mar and public school education, and tends to elevate the 
11+ into a hurdle which must be jumped at all costs. 
Certainly it should be more possible to make a workmanlike 
job of secondary schools if — as is here urged — secondary educa- 
tion were to end at sixteen and not begin until thirteen. The 
secondary school could then be seen as a distinctive concern, 
developing something new on the foundations of general educa- 
tion derived from the primary school. 

4. Nor would the advantages of raising the school age be 
without their benefit to the comprehensive school. A later entry 
would make the comprehensive schools more feasible. Although 
there may be no great likelihood of comprehensive schools 
becoming the standard system for secondary education, they 
deserve to be encouraged where new schools are needed. Though 
they may not be such agreeable Aunt Sallies as the public or 
grammar schools they have been shied at a great deal, especially 
by critics on the Right. The comprehensive school started as the 
supposed answer to the injustice of the 11+. So long as 
we have different schools which are not seen to provide in their 
different ways an education of equal value, people will continue 
to talk of ‘winning a scholarship to the grammar school’, we 
shall continue to brand children as ‘failures’ because of one 
examination (of doubtful validity) at an early age, and we shall 
continue to perpetuate harmful social divisions and prejudices. 
Supporters of the comprehensive schools claim that by refusing 
to segregate children into different schools, they achieve a degree 
of social unity impossible for the other schools. Liberals will 
Certainly watch the comprehensive school with no unfriendly eye, 
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and it is worth drawing attention to what has been accomplishe 
in the Isle of Anglesey, for that enlightened island has a complet 
system of comprehensive schools. Although it is far too early t 
draw firm conclusions from the experiments in Anglesey, two 
points of some interest seem to emerge. First, it appears to do 
rather better than the ordinary secondary school in keepin 
children after they are fifteen; it seems to stop rather more of the 
drift of the early leaver. Secondly, the experiment seems to prove 
beyond doubt that some children who are not admitted to) 
grammar schools under the 11+ test do ultimately prove 
suitable for that kind of education. The fact is perhaps obvious, 
but believers in the comprehensive school can certainly claim 
that their schools do cater for boys and girls of this type — though 
they may not amount to a great number. 

Naturally enough a comprehensive school would, under any 
conditions, have to be large. A size of up to, say, 1,000 pupils 
would be inevitable; but here we want to keep a sense of pro- 
portion. Those who exclaim most vociferously against size are 
often the very people who are shoving and pushing to get their 
own sons through the wedged portals of Eton or — if they fancy 
something with a more Cockney air — the vast boys’ public’ 
school at Dulwich. The objection to comprehensive schools 
which is most likely to occupy the Liberal mind is not size, 
but the doubt whether they would be able to cope with the most 
intelligent boys and girls as they come to the end of their time 
at school. At the present time just over 5 per cent of all 
secondary school pupils are sixteen or older. In a comprehensiv 
school of 1,000 there would therefore be fifty-three boys and girl 
over sixteen, who would be in the sixth forms. Here they woul 
have to be taught arts, science, technology, and modern subjects 
and it is very difficult to see how the school could deal with suc 
a range of subjects, at an advanced level, for so few pupils. Th 
average grammar school, which does not attempt to cov 
technical and modern subjects, has 17 per cent of its pupils i 
the sixth, and in some public and grammar schools this figure 
can go up to 25 per cent. This does appear to place the compr: 
hensive schools at a very serious disadvantage. However a 
interesting experiment is being attempted at Coventry, where t 
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administrative departments of large comprehensive schools are 
organized in separate houses, off the school premises.* A sign 
which is encouraging, and has already been mentioned, is that 
comprehensive schools seem to put some brake on early leaving 
at fifteen. If the older pupils were held, the main objection to the 
comprehensive school — the thinness of the sixth forms - would 
to some extent be answered. 

Before leaving this well-fought-over ground, the reader will 
remember one point, already emphasized, which is supremely 
important in the Liberal outlook, and that is the need for diver- 
sity. What the Ministry should do is to lay down minimum 
requirements and standards, which should be put into force 
with all the variety and experiment of which ingenious minds on 
local education authorities are capable. Local authorities should 
be encouraged to go on with the experimental schemes which 
they have in hand, and the Treasury should stimulate promising 
local experiments — like that at Coventry — with a special grant. 
Nothing could be more fatal for education, nothing more com- 
pletely counter to the Liberal approach, than to smother ideas 
with the self-confidence that is born from the marriage of doctrine 
and dogma.t 

One further point. How should a Liberal envisage the further 
education of a boy or girl leaving school at fifteen or sixteen to 
start work? In the great Education Act of 1918, planned and 
piloted through the House of Commons by the distinguished 
Liberal, H. A. L. Fisher, provision was made for the creation of 
colleges where children could continue their education and where 
attendance could be made compulsory by the local education 
authority. (At the same time fourteen was the limit for com- 
pulsory attendance at school, so that the case for continuing 
instruction after that time was very strong.) But the measure, 

except for the single case of Rugby, was to prove a dead letter. 
’ The plan was again revived in the 1944 Act where provision was 


* The reader interested in further details of this experiment will find them 
in the Educational Review, 1958, no. 8, pages 208-17. 

t Those wishing to study further the comprehensive school are advised 
to consult an able study — Comprehensive Schools - 4 New Approach - by 
R. Pedley, published by Gollancz in 1956. 
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made for the creation of Young People’s Colleges. The House o 
Commons very properly changed the name of these to Count 
Colleges. | 

While it would be naturally tempting for Liberals to set off i 
full cry for the establishment of County Colleges — satisfying a 
they would the humanitarian hope that they could prepare the 
young for the responsibilities of citizenship — enthusiasm has ta 
be kept in bounds by their cost. They were to develop the 
character and train the mind of the young in the same way that 
possibly more favoured contemporaries were being trained in the 
sixth forms of secondary or public schools. They were an essential 
ingredient of the 1944 Act; they derived from the aspiration to! 
equality, to giving something to those who had not been favoured 
by education in their middle teens at grammar or public schools. 
The cost of the reforms to which Liberals are committed no less 
than the cost of the ideals at which they aim in education would 
absolutely preclude the universal introduction of these county 
colleges simultaneously with the other reforms. But to fall back 
on the comfortable clichés of the lazy — such as ‘We do not want 
to lose sight of the ideal of county colleges’ — is craven; and as 
Liberals we should commit ourselves to remember that these 
colleges were an important part of the 1944 Act, and that it is for 
the pressure of local opinion to enforce their emergence. 

I should like to express here my indebtedness to the authors of 
a conspicuously able treatise called Opportunity in Education 
written by Mr Lloyd Adams and Mr Anthony Miller. Although 
their point of view (which I find convincing) may seem to some 
readers far away in the van of Liberal thought, it may be taken | 
as an expression of what Liberals would like to do for education, 
given conditions that are favourable. To some who might be | 
tempted to think that the subject of education — which has only 
had a Minister of its own since 1944* — is given undue pro- 


* In the debates on the Education Bill in that year, the House of Commons 
insisted on changing the style of the President of the Board of Education 
to Minister, There had been nine separate presidents in the decade before 
1944, and the change was made in an attempt to enhance the dignity of the 
office, which had been treated with too little respect in the first half of this 
century. 
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minence, we can retort that it is one of the feW spheres in public 
life where Great Britain can act without reference to the world 
outside. We can put our own house in order without trembling 
lest what we are doing is out of step with what countries abroad 
expect or wish us to do. In this field we are the masters of our 
own fate. We should be prepared to move forward with courage. 











8. FOREIGN POLICY 


I 


SEVENTY and more years ago an English writer, George Mere 
dith, who is still read and enjoyed, wrote: 


The sword of common-sense! 
Our surest Gift. 


Nowhere is there a greater need for this particular sword than 
in the field of foreign affairs: nowhere than in this field would 
the security it brings be more welcome: nowhere do we need to 
employ it more fearlessly than among the falsé prophets and 
soothing sophists who thrive on questions of foreign affairs. 
There is a further point. Not only is it essential that we should 
be sensible when we consider or discuss foreign affairs, but it is 
equally important that we should appear sensible to people 
outside our country. If each time a crisis develops we show no 
idea of what we want, or how to deal with it, or where we want 
to go, we look to the world at large like the curate being chased 
by the bull. What chance have we of leading or influencing the 
hundreds of millions of people in the world who are committed 
neither to the Soviet nor to the Western blocs, if we do not go 
out to meet our difficulties with the common sense and political 
sense which have always distinguished us as a nation? 

And it is on these grounds that we may make one legitimate 
and general criticism of British policy, under successive Labour 
and Conservative governments, over the past twelve or thirteen 
years. We give the impression that we are chased from page to 
page of our atlases as the cauldron comes to the boil in Europe, 
the Middle East, and the Far East. We nowhere give the i 
pression that our behaviour is based on general principles which 
we apply to each ‘crisis as it comes along. The great Foreig 
Secretary, Palmerston, once excused himself for not being able 
to write to Queen Victoria because events in Europe were moving 
at ‘a hand-gallop’. That was a vivid phrase, but today we do ne 
so much give the impression that events make it impossible td 
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write letters as that they resemble John Gilpin’s horse which, it 
will be remembered, carried his master in that headlong gallop 
to Edmonton. In other words we are at the mercy of events, not 
of men. Has British policy not been torn to shreds and patches 
so that it is difficult to see it as all of a piece? But it is essential 
amid the confusion of the 1940s and 1950s to state what are the 
principles on which we take our stand. What Liberals believe 
should be our guiding principles will be found at the end of this 
chapter, but before setting those out we may well consider one 
particular event which illustrates the advantages of stating a 
principle and adhering to it, together with two more general 
aspects of the question. 

For this event ~ even when every difficulty is admitted - 
illustrates the vacillating feebleness of much of British foreign 
policy in the hands of successive Labour and Conservative govern- 
ments. Many European statesmen during and after the war of 
1939 hoped that it might be possible to create some kind of united 
Europe, based on a scheme of federal government. Broadly 
defined, federal government means the establishment of a 
common government for the countries of Europe, each country 
continuing to control its own internal affairs. This would mean 
the handing over to the common government of the management 
of foreign relations and matters of trade. These changes are easy 
enough to set down on paper and to accept with glib acquiescence. 
But they are in fact revolutionary, possibly involving enormous 
changes in the lives of us all. They demand for their realization the 
fervour and enthusiasm of the zealot, the single-mindedness and 
idealism of the rebel. That is just what we have lacked. Successive 
Labour and Conservative governments have addressed themselves 
to this task with reluctance in their minds and misgivings in their 
hearts. 

As early as the war of 1939 the possibilities and significance 
of a united or federal Europe were clearly perceived. A framework 
of this kind, it was felt, might prevent the Franco-German 
struggle from breaking out again. In 1942 Sir Winston Churchill 
circulated a memorandum to the War Cabinet in which he used 
the words, ‘I trust that the European family may act unitedly as 
one under a Council of Europe. I look forward to a United 
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Europe.’ Seven years later — four years after VE day - the 
Council was set up, but it was merely a ‘talking shop’ without 
executive power. The Labour Government had three reasons for 
not committing this country to a federated Europe. All these 
reasons were strong, but were they really strong enough to over- 
set the ideal of federation? They were our obligations to the 
Commonwealth, the fear that the standards of the British work- 
ing-class might be drawn down to the level of some continental 
countries, and the possibility that some British capital might be 
moved and thereby lost as a source of revenue to the British 
Chancellor, Although in Opposition the Conservatives had been 
seemingly friendly to the idea of federation, it would not be 
possible to characterize their support of the idea, when they were 
in power, as anything higher than watching the infant’s struggles 
with an air of friendly detachment. The attitude of the two 
governing parties to the ideal of European federation can be 
exactly defined from some words used by. Mr Anthony Nutting, 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, in the early days of the 
Conservative Government. ‘We believe, in common with the late 
Government (that is with the Labour Government), that our 
special position makes it impossible for us to become a member 
of any supra-national body.’ Suffice it to say that in those 
confused and critical years of the decade after 1945 a great 
chance was lost. Throughout that time the Liberal Party never 
let go the ideal of federation. It is still grimly hanging on. 

And if, as a nation, we have lost opportunities since 1945, is it 
not fair to say that our policy has been weakened because we have 
attempted too much? Have not many of our efforts during these 
past twelve years been confounded by a failure to realize that 
policy must not outstrip economic power? The pursuit of prestige 
abroad, the building of bases, heavy rearmament undertaken 
deliberately without much American help so as not to com- 
promise our right to independent action, the separate develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons, Sir Anthony Eden’s promise that we 
would maintain an army in Europe — all these have been under- 
taken with a blithe disregard for their economic consequences.* 


* This is argued with great cogency in British Economic Policy since the 
War, by Andrew Shonfield (Penguin Books, 1958), 
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For this — at once damaging and confusing — the two governing 
parties must bear the blame. 

Again it is only fair to remind ourselves that looking into the 
dim past we can see how Liberals have always regarded economics 
as what might be called the golden road to peace. The great 
Liberal thinkers of the nineteenth century, Cobden, Bright, Mill, 
Lecky, Buckle — to name only the outstanding ones ~ were con- 
vinced that if nations were free the needs of trade and commerce 
would force the relations between peoples into peaceful channels. 
Every fresh commercial enterprise was ‘an additional guarantee 
of peace’. Tennyson put the idea into familiar and matchless 
language in his poem ‘Locksley Hall’. Perhaps the lines about the 
Parliament of Man and the Federation of the World are among 
the most widely quoted at public meetings of any in the English 
language. Though less familiar, the two lines which follow express 
the Victorian ideal of peace secured by trade. 


But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels, 
And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each other’s heels. 


We may laugh at the Victorians: we may think their ideals 
frothy and their ideas fusty: but they had an understanding of 
human nature and of the world which made sense. Under 
successive Labour and Conservative governments we have hurled 
the ideas and ideals of the Victorian Liberals overboard. We 
have in fact, under these governments, gone back to what John 
Bright called ‘that foul idol’, the pursuit of power. We have, with 
our eyes open, exchanged a policy of power for one based on 
morality and economic sanity - which could have won the 
respect and support of a large part of the world. Of course we 
admit that to some extent circumstances have forced our hands, 
but the public should recognize what is happening and should, in 
particular, notice this historic difference between the Liberal 
outlook and that of the other parties. 


I 


Are there in reality any further practical differences between 
Conservative, Liberal, and Labour in foreign politics? Let us 
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reduce it for a moment to personalities. Are we conscious of ag 
abrupt change when we think of Mr Bevin in the Foreign Secre 

tary’s flat in Carlton House Terrace and when we think of Si 

Anthony Eden following him there? We are not, I think, aware 
of the contrast in the way in which it strikes us with other offices 

and may not the reason be that all parties have the same ultimate 
objectives ? They want to be at peace: they want to feel secure: 
they do not want all the fruits of their work in life to be squan 

dered on armaments: they would like to feel that the traditions 
of British civilization, if not everywhere accepted, are at least 
everywhere respected. To force these modest aspirations to fit 
a party programme, to trim this or enlarge that so as to fit in 
with the majority opinion in parties founded to deal with home 
affairs, is the opposite of common sense. Rather is it conduct 
which we might expect from an assembly of lunatics. In the 
result political speakers and parliamentary candidates, because 
of this agreement, skirt over foreign issues with a few perfunctory 
platitudes - rather like an eighteenth-century chaplain saying 
grace at the squire’s table before settling down to tackle the 
viands laid before him. 

This general reluctance to deal frankly with foreign affairs is 
in fact the explanation of a curious fact in British politics. 
Although foreign policy can (and in the last generation did) 
entirely upset tHe lives and well-being of the British people, it is 
scarcely mentioned at a General Election. The actions of foreign 
nations can hold to ransom our whole economy, can destroy the 
Welfare State and shatter our complacency as easily as did the 
armies of Napoleon, the U-boats of the Kaiser, or the V-weapons 
of the Nazis. Yet what orator at a General Election speaks of 
these things, except to pay lip-service to some generalization, 
rather in the same way that some warrior of old called on his 
god of battle — a deity whom he feared but did not understand ? 
Two examples from fairly recent history may serve to show how 
foolishly we behave, and how remote is common sense from 
guiding us. Books, articles, allusions, speeches, broadcast talks 
without end are produced about the settlement at Munich in 
1938 agreed upon between Hitler and the British Prime Minister, 
Neville Chamberlain. Whether the agreement was wise or foolish 
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| js now a matter of history, and I have no intention of adding to 
| the verbiage on that long-dead issue. This is the point I am mak- 
| ing. The agreement at Munich was easily the most important 
| matter which at that time Parliament had to face. Although the 
vast body of Conservatives was vociferously in favour of Munich, 
that issue, like a vivid streak of forked lightning, cut through two 
large parties, splitting Conservative from Conservative and 
Labour man from Labour man. (There were twenty-four Labour 
abstentions in one of the critical divisions in the House of 
Commons on Munich.) What had the General Election done to 
prepare the House of Commons for this portent? It had been 
fought less than three years before, when Hitler was well in the 
saddle and when it was obvious that we should either have to 
come to terms with this new force or else, in famous words, to 
‘keep our powder dry’. Yet at the General Election, whatever 
individual men and women may have said, the official pronounce- 
ments of the Parties were virtually silent on this pre-eminent issue 
which was about to disrupt the whole of British life. The Conser- 
vative manifesto began with the pious statement that support of 
the League of Nations ‘would remain the keystone of British 
foreign policy’. Gaps in national defence were to be repaired, but 
efforts to limit armaments ‘would not be spared.’ The Labour 
Party, in its manifesto, breathed sweet words about international 
brotherhood and dismissed Conservative support of the League 
as ‘only lip-service’. Having delivered themselves of these glimpses 
of the obvious, each party turned to the more congenial task of 
belabouring the other for its inept policies at home. The only 
attempt which was made at that election to force the voter to 
face the real issue of the day was by the Liberal leader Lloyd 
George. With his genius for focusing attention on the important 
and diverting it from the trivial, and with the support of leaders 
of the Free Churches and other independent public men, he 
urged that time should be given ‘to deal with the fundamental 
issues which today make for war in the world as a whole’, and 
that an armaments truce should be made for five years during 
which no military alliances should be made, while a Disarmament 
Conference should consider the total abolition of bombing 
aircraft. We do not need to be so foolish as to argue that the 
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calamitous war of 1939 might have been avoided if this ad 
had been heeded, but we can certainly argue that the Briti 
House of Commons and the British nation would have cut v 
much more respectable figures at the time of Hitler’s blackm 
if they had possessed a considerable number of Members 
Parliament who had been elected because they were alive to w 
was happening, and had at least offered some kind of propos 
towards a solution. And was the position materially differe 
nearly twenty years afterwards, when the seizure of the S 
Canal by the Egyptian dictator startled the world? A gener 
election, it will be remembered, had been held little more than a 
year before Nasser struck. Reading the manifestoes of the 
parties, issued on the eve of the election, one sees that the voter 
was once again given no hint of the dangers to the West, threat- 
ened by the hostility of Egypt. Again the old, round phrases 
came tumbling out: they found their place in the manifestoes, 
but who had paused to analyse them — let alone believe them? 
From the Conservatives came the statement - ‘The British 
Commonwealth and Empire is the greatest force for peace and 
progress in the world today.’ From the Labour Party came the 
announcement that ‘a party that proudly claims for its inspira- 
tion the brotherhood of man is best fitted to grasp the opportunity 
of building a world of peace, freedom, and justice.’ Is not the 
real truth that the so-called ‘guilty men’ of Munich and their 
counterparts at the time of Suez were not leaders and ministers 
but craven squads of Members of Parliament whose spirit was 
unequal to the dangers of the time? And they were unequal to 
the danger because they had bemused the electorate with state- 
ments on foreign policy which were heavy with half-truths and 
reeking of bromides. Most of them muttered fine words about the 
League of Nations and collective security, but in their hearts 
believed in imperialism and nationalism and turned with fervour 
to the god of battles. How wisely the Psalmist wrote: ‘The words 
of his mouth were softer than butter, having war in his heart: 
his words were smoother than oil, and yet be they very swords.’ 

We should perhaps temper our criticism of these loyal battalions 
of Conservative and Labour Members of Parliament with the 
reflection that whatever a fervent handful of the electors may feel, 
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| the great majority is indifferent to what is going on in foreign 
| policy. The handful in fact pretends that the nation feels these 
issues of foreign affairs to an extent that it does not. Dr Johnson 
once illustrated this truth in a reference to the battle of Fontenoy. 
The battle, fought in 1745, was a disaster for British arms. He 
said: ‘We are told that on the arrival of the news of the unfortunate 
battle of Fontenoy, every heart beat, and every eye was in tears. 
Now we know that no man ate his dinner the worse, but there 
should have been all this concern.’ While admitting this inherent 
apathy - explained perhaps by man’s instinctive distaste for 
what is unpleasant - we must, in justice, apportion some of the 
blame for it to the two parties who for the last thirty years have 
in turn formed the Government of the country. 


Hl 


Yet in spite of this, during the past forty years there has been in 
Great Britain a sense of internationalism. Like some tender 
plant it has scarcely seemed to grow to those anxiously tending 
it: the rise of national dictators and the events of the 1930s 
seemed, like some ghastly blight, to doom its delicate life to 
extinction. But it has, though checked and stunted, managed to 
. survive. The division in this country over foreign affairs comes 
between those who still cling to nationalism and those who, not 
only with their lips but in their hearts, believe in internationalism. 
Hitler, amidst all the rambling rubbish of his orations, was 
capable of shrewd and sensible comments, and he once pointed 
out that the old League of Nations was merely ‘a mutual insurance 
society for the 1918 victors’. Was not that the real weakness of 
the League, and is it not the real weakness of the United Nations ? 
Too few people support these bodies because they really believe 
in them, and too many pretend to a support which they do not 
feel, in the vague hope that such an organization may help to 
keep things quiet. That is a sham and a fraud which does infinite 
mischief in public life. 
Although this book has not been written with the idea of 
digging into the past, this is one part of contemporary politics 
»Where former times can help. If it is true, as Liberals believe, that 
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the real division in public life is between nationalism and inte 
nationalism, the past shows us how faithfully Liberals hav 
supported the ideal of internationalism over the past four decades 
In fact the international! outlook is peculiarly Liberal — peculiarl 
in line with the traditions of the Liberal mind. We can see, look 
ing back, what internationalism owes to Liberalism: and it i 
not only logical but common sense to hold that those who hav 
proved staunch in the past will not waver in the present. 

As early as the outbreak of the First World War in 1914, Mr 
Asquith, the then Liberal Prime Minister, drew in outline the 
ideal of an international authority for Europe which, when the 
war was over, ‘will at once come within the range, and before 
long within the grasp, of European statesmanship.’ The great 
Liberal foreign secretary, Edward Grey, who was the first presi- 
dent of the League of Nations Union, once pointed out that on 
this question of an international authority, governments can 
never go ahead of public opinion and that indifference is the 
only state that is incompatible with hope. He saw the danger 
which is implicit in apathy. As early as 1925 the Liberal Party 
passed a resolution giving ‘wholehearted support to the ideal of 
the League of Nations’ and stating unequivocally that the Liberals 
would make it ‘the pivot of our foreign policy’. The resolution 
ended: “We regard every increase of armaments, or failure to 
diminish them, as a proof of failure in one of the main objects 
of national policy.’ Of course these sentiments may seem 
very prosy and jejune to the mind of the 1950s, but at the 
time they were courageous. They can be contrasted with 
statements of the Conservative and Labour Parties made at 
the same time. 

Advancing a decade, into the 1930s, the reader can again see 
the difference between the Liberal point of view and that of the 
other two parties in some words used by Lord Lothian, a Liberal 
thinker, who was to end his life as British Ambassador in the 
United States at the start of the Second World War. ‘There is no - 
road to peace or freedom,’ he said, ‘either by reverting to mere 
nationalism as Conservatives are apt to proclaim, or by a merely 
eae pacifism as some of our Labour friends are apt to 
think. ... To support world law and to be prepared to resist 
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| the aggressor is the only creed for the true peace-lover.’* 

| As we look back we can see that this was the only common- 

| sense foreign policy for Great Britain at the time. Although it 
was not exclusively Liberal, because it was warmly espoused by 
individuals in the other two parties, it was conspicuous in the 
Liberal programme, in the Liberal press, and in Liberal assem- 
blies. Here, for example, is a statement by the, Women’s Liberal 
Federation in 1934, which followed an expression of their faith 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations.} 

The Liberal women stated that a fresh competition in arma- 

ments could only be averted by a disarmament of the armed 
powers, and not by the rearmament of the disarmed, 


combined with acceptance by the signatories of the Disarma- 
ment Convention{ of willingness to exert such collective 
pressure as may be necessary to prevent a breach of the 
Convention. Such measures as the withdrawal of ambassadors, 
an embargo on the export of arms and munitions, the refusal 
of financial loans, and finally a complete embargo on all 
exports and imports to the aggressor nation, should be accepted 
in principle and the practical application worked out with a 
view to making collective pressure a reality. 


Two years later the Liberal Party issued an official statement 
on British foreign policy: 


Britain should organize, within the League, such a concen- 
tration of resources, economic and military, as will make it 


® The Liberal Point of View, by the Marquess of Lothian, Liberal Publi- 
cation Department, 1934. 

t The Covenant of the League of Nations was a fairly lengthy docume nt 
drawn up while the Peace Conference was sitting at Versailles, and ratified 
by Great Britain in February 1919. Under this document the consenting 
Parties agreed to renounce war, and under the difficult Article 16, trade and 
financial sanctions were to be taken against any member state committing a 
breach of the agreement to renounce war, and the Council was given 
Powers to recommend the use of military force. 

tA draft Disarmament Convention had been drawn up to form the basis 
for discussion by the Disarmament Conference which met in Geneva from 
1932 onwards. 
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evident that aggression will not pay. All States Members fi 
the League] should be invited to state what military, naval ¢ 
air force, if any, they are prepared to contribute for the mai 
tenance of the public law in specific areas. ... The vital thin 
is that the plans concerted for the restraint of aggression shou 
be thought out beforehand, and be certain in their operation, 


We believe though we cannot prove that if only Liberal pro 
nouncements had been listened to there would have been no war. 
We know and can prove that in contrast to the nationalism o' 
Conservatives and the pacifist isolationism of the Labour Party, 
internationalism was proclaimed by the Liberals from the house- 
tops. Is it not in reality one of the Liberal traditions? 

And if we jump forward twenty years from the 1930s we see 
the same ideal of internationalism dominating the thought of 
Liberals. The League of Nations had evolved into the United 
Nations Organization, and the former Council of the League | 
had merged into the Security Council. The structure of the 
Security Council is similar to that of the League Council. It is 
composed of eleven members; five, drawn from the Great Powers, 
are permanent, and the other six are elected for a term of two 
years by the General Assembly of the United Nations. The 
Security Council, unlike the old League Council, has military 
executive power, including a military staff committee, and mem- — 
ber states are supposed to keep air force contingents ready for 
its immediate use. All this is more precise than in the League 
Council, and justified Lord Salisbury’s description of the Security 
Council as ‘having teeth’. But the virtues of the Security Council 
were tarnished by the right of veto which was given to the five 
Great Powers under the strongest pressure from the Kremlin. 
And although we recognize that we should have to convert 
foreign opinion and (hardest of all) convince Russia, we would 
naturally welcome a reform of the constitution or Charter of the 
United Nations Organization. This was the resolution passed by 
the Liberal Assembly held in 1955. 


* The reader interested in pursuing this matter further is recommended 


to an excellent little book We Were Not All Wrong by Geoffrey Mander, 
M.P., published by Gollancz in 1941. 
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After a reference to 1955 as the tenth year of the life of the 
United Nations, the statement went on: 


The radical transformation of the Charter, which would be 
needed to establish an enforceable system of international law, 
is likely to be achieved only when there is sufficient apprecia- 
tion on the part of both Governments and peoples of the 
principles of World Law and the methods by which it can be 
established. This Assembly further declares that it is the duty 
of organized Liberalism to convince the electorate of the need 
for a limited surrender of national sovereignty, ultimately to a 
democratically constituted World Authority, and in the mean- 
time to such European or Atlantic Associations as may advance 
the cause of World Law. 


To claim consistency as a political virtue is, we well know, 
‘the hobgoblin of little minds and adored by little statesmen’ ; but 
a Party which has shown over forty years unwavering attachment 
to the ideal of international law above national loyalty, deserves 
on that score alone the serious attention of the mid-twentieth- 
century voter. sd 


IV 


Our present policy, which here follows, will be seen as a logical 
sequel to the international outlook of Liberalism stretching back 
in a clear beam to the chaos and excitement of 1918. 


1. We believe in an international force. Here is the way we 
think it might be worked. ” 


(a) It should be recruited directly by the United Nations 
Organization. Probably it would be best — and this was seen 
at the time of the Suez Canal policing — if the recruits in the first 
place came from the smaller countries. 

(b) The members of the Force would be the servants of 
UNO. They would in fact lose their ties with their native 
land. In order to attract recruits the Force would naturally have 
the highest prestige, and conditions would have to be of the 
best. 
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(c) The Force would have its own territory — probably 
Europe — and arrangements would have to be made for 
training during periods when it was not on active service a 
behalf of UNO. 

(d) It would be at the disposal of the Security Council g 
the Assembly, and it could be sent to any country whie¢ 
asked for it or to where UNO thought it necessary. 

(e) We should regard it as a body which would be traine 
rather to face fire than to open fire. , 


2. We believe in some radical changes in the United Nation 
Organization. 


(a) We would press for a conference to discuss reform of thi 
Charter. Reform would centre on the veto in the Security! 
Council. Liberals would like to see the abolition of the veto, 
or, if that were impossible, its modification. 

(6) We believe that this country has no right to agitate for 
reforms in the United Nations unless: 

(i) It is prepared to surrender some part of its national 


sovereignty. 
(ii) It has taken steps to focus its own public opinion on 
these topics. 
(c) We would press for the admission of China to the United 
Nations Organization. 


3. The Liberal Party is committed to work for a federated 
Europe. Federation means the establishment of a common 
government for the countries of Europe, while each country 
would continue to control its own internal affairs. The immediate 
step to this end is the European Common Market. The idea of 
this began as a Customs Union for France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. If these were joined 
with Austria,* the Scandinavian countries, and ourselves, there 
would be a population of some 250 million within the Commo 
Market area. The first step would be to reduce tariffs within this 

* There might be difficulties about Austria joining the Common Market 


owing to the obligations she undertook when Russian and Western forcet 
withdrew. 
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| area. Agricultural produce, liquor, and tobacco would be ex- 

| cluded. This Common Market plan originated with the Liberal 
Party. Although there are difficulties in arranging the details of 
the scheme, the prize is glittering. For it would be the first step 
away from nationalism: a move of decisive importance towards 
greater cooperation among the states of Europe. 


4. The Liberal Party has been the only one of the three parties 
to urge that Great Britain should cease to manufacture nuclear 
weapons. There are good reasons for this. They are: 


(a) The production of nuclear weapons costs us around £200 
million a year. 

(6) Our manufacture of these weapons encourages other 
countries to do likewise. 

(c) It is impossible to envisage a set of circumstances — unless 
reason and sense completely vanished from the civilized world 
- in which we should use these weapons without United States 
support. 

(d) We should make our contribution to the defence of the 
West - so far as nuclear weapons are concerned — by research, 
and it would be reasonable that we should make a financial 
contribution towards American research. 

(e) We should contribute to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization conventional weapons and a mobile reserve. We 
should need a highly trained Regular Army, the conditions of 
service and the technical knowledge expected being sufficient 
to attract men who were not only physically Al but of a high 
order of intelligence. Although it may well be that the proposals 
of the Liberal Party for stopping not only the testing but the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons are advanced, and do not 
command unanimity within the Party, they form a point to 
which humanitarians can rally without the fear that they are 
doing the work of Moscow. As was well said by the Manchester 
Guardian: ‘The Liberal Party has made it respectable for the 
individual private citizen to raise his voice in protest against 
the testing of the hydrogen bomb.’ 


5. We would aid backward peoples and areas, and would 
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work for a Commonwealth Service to this end. The se 
could be recruited from all parts of the Commonwealth: | 
members would give technical and administrative advice, 
financial support would be given both inside the Commonwe' 
and beyond. 





' 
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9. THE MIND OF A LIBERAL 


I 


‘WHAT’S yer policy?’ How readily those words recall the 
atmosphere of a political meeting. The ill-lit room, the cavernous 
space above the heads of the audience, and the audience itself — 


the front rows filled with supporters and the faithful, and behind 


them the dubious and the hostile — silent, watchful, undemon- 
strative, and ready to call an awkward question. Many a suave 
candidate has been checked in some flight of fancy or in some 
spirited sortie against the other side and brought to earth by a 
growl from the back, “What’s yer policy?’ A great many political 
writers and commentators are today behaving exactly like these 
hecklers at the back of the meeting. Of course policy is important: 
half this book is devoted to explaining it; of course there is an 
obligation on every serious party to say what they would attempt 
if they were in Whitehall. But it is only too obvious that many 
of these critics catcall for a policy with the idea of faulting the 
Liberals. They exaggerate. They are rather like the patients who 
rush into the surgery crying ‘Give me a cure, doctor’ — without 
giving the man time to make his diagnosis. Sheeplike these 
critics follow one another bleating ‘What is Liberal policy?’ 
‘Where is Liberal Policy for industry different from the Con- 
servatives?? ‘Where does Liberal foreign policy differ from 
Labour’s? But for all the baas of all the ewes in the Conservative 
and Labour Parties there remains one question which these 
woolly persons should ask themselves about all three parties. 
Alas! the answer is far more important than the finest policy 
fashioned by the cleverest brains to be found. The question is 
simply this. How is the party likely to acquit itself in a time of 
crisis? For policies are designed for conditions which are pre- 
dictable and — as politicians are always nervous of seeming 
gloomy — for a future when the stream flows smoothly. But if 
the wild twentieth century has taught us anything it is that 
conditions are never predictable, that the water is always rough. 
We watch the finest plans, the best-intentioned policies swept 
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down the stream to sodden destruction. The deepest errors 
Labour and Conservative Governments lie in their having m 
their plans for a world that is stable. What we need today ig 
party that has the courage to plan for a world in transition. 
we not like Matthew Amold’s picture of himself in the ‘Sta 
from the Grande Chartreuse’ ? - 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


And it is those who live and plan for the dead world w 
prevent the new world from being born. Bringing this matt 
down to the level of practical politics we can trace its mischi 
in the election of 1945. We see then how each party produced 
policy which could have been excellent in the 1920s but was useless 
in the 1940s. 


Il 


First we may observe how one of the clearest notes which comes 
to us above the hubub of that election was the constant reminder 
of 1918. The Conservatives from Sir Winston to the Flcet Street 
experts and forecasters believed that it would be ‘1918 over 
again’, and that the man who won the war would make the peace. 
The Labour Party committed itself publicly to the statement that 
the people lost the peace in 1918 because they had no interest 
in ‘the social and economic interests of peace’. Of this observation 
we may be allowed to say that it was totally inaccurate an 
characteristically conceited. The battle was waged in the past, 
and when the big parties allowed themselves to look forward, 
their comments were hardly an advertisement for their sense. 
The Socialists set the pace for the future by stating that their 
ultimate purpose was to establish a Socialist Commonwealth of 
Great Britain - ‘free, democratic, efficient, progressive, public- 
spirited’. Though the Conservatives might have stolen these 
adjectives as descriptive of their own policy they immediately 
joined issue on the word ‘socialist’. ‘We will not allow,’ they said) 
in their declaration of policy to the electors, ‘drastic changes o 
ownership to be forced upon industries on no evidence except a 
political theory.’ This — together with the welfare and comfort of 
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the people — was the battleground for these outmoded warriors. 
So far as issues beyond Great Britain had any place in the fight 
they took the form, in Labour speeches and Labour election 
addresses, of the constant theme that Labour understood Russia. 
There are passages in the election addresses of Labour candidates, 
on this topic, which are too embarrassing — too pathetic really — 
for quotation. Pauvre humanité! Let one example suffice. On this 
theme that Labour would get on better with the Russians than 
the Conservatives would, Sir Stafford Cripps published to the 
electors of Bristol a photograph of himself signing the twenty- 
year agreement of 1942 with Russia, and underneath was written: 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a Man!’ 


It was not perhaps perfectly clear whether this was an allusion 
to the cool lawyer, Sir Stafford, or to the alarming Mr Molotov. 

What had the candidates to say in their election addresses on 
the real issues which were moving across the horizon towards 
them with the swift darkness of a thunder-cloud? Only twenty- 
eight out of every hundred Labour candidates and only forty-nine 
out of every hundred Conservative candidates told the electors 
that it would be essential for Great Britain to work closely with 
both America and Russia. On the all-important question of 
exports, on which the future of the country was precariously 
balanced, only forty-five out of every hundred Conservative 
candidates and only seventeen out of every hundred Labour 
candidates made any reference to it whatever. Lumping together 
the Conservative and Labour candidates we find that only 
twelve out of every hundred made any allusion at all to the 
Colonies and only six out of every hundred to India.* Yet these 
were the real issues to which the country should have been made 
alert - not pipe-dreams about 1918 nor the tender preservation 
of policies pigeon-holed away since the 1930s. 

As the 1940s drew to their close they carried the hapless 

* These facts are taken from the able analysis of the 1945 election made 


by R. B. McCalium and Alison Readman, published by the Oxford Univer- 
Sity Press in 1947. 
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politicians far away from their amiable electioneering policies 
1945. Let us look at three things, taken somewhat at rand 
which engrossed attention, which dwarfed socialism, Beveridgi 
and Bevanism. First the public began to realize that Europe 
in the grip of barbarism which was as cruel and final as anythi 
practised in the days of the Vandals or the Visigoths. At 
beginning of 1947 the government of Bulgaria announced t 
they had executed one of their leading politicians ‘to spite t 
Western Powers’. At the time this atrocious crime was record 
as an event ‘which registered on the mind of the British publi 
like the dull thud of rubber truncheons heard from outside t 
prison walls’.* 

Next we move forward to the beginning of 1948 and read this 
“On 7 February Mr Shinwell told an astonished House of Com 
mons that from the following Monday there would be no electri 
city for industrial consumers in London, the south-east, the 
Midlands, or the north-west. Domestic heating by electricity 
would be forbidden between 9 a.m. and noon, and from 2 p.m. 
to 4 p.m.’ 

Then we move on to 1949 and recall that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had been recuperating in Switzerland after a 
long period of strain, broadcast to the nation that the £ would be 
devalued from $4.03 to $2.80. 

These disagreeable matters are not recalled for the sake of 
jeering at the Labour Government: they remind the reader that 
Governments are never made by policies: they are made by 
events. To show impartiality let the reader move forward to 
1955 and see how the intentions and policy of the Conservative 
Government were turned topsy-turvy by events. The then Prime 
Minister, broadcasting to the nation during the General Election 
campaign, said that the General Election was being held so that 
‘those who represent us at international talks must know that 
they have a national mandate to do so’. That was all very well 
and fine, but what he really needed was a national mandate for 
dealing with Nasser over Suez eighteen months later; what he 
really needed was a national mandate for the time when the 
President of the United States would roundly declare that our 

* Annual Register, 1947. 
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policy ‘could not be reconciled with the principles of the United 
Nations’. In politics plans and good intentions are, like patriot- 
ism, not enough. They never have been. When Disraeli was 
criticized because he failed, in office, to carry out his policy he 
coolly replied to his critics: “You must not contrast the years of 
courtship with the years of possession.’ 

More important, in this connexion, are some words of Lord 
Haldane. A Liberal who became at the end of his life a respected 
Lord Chancellor in a Labour Government, he had a more 
capacious mind than most statesmen in the twentieth century. 
He had moreover made the closest study of the actual working 
of our Government and administration. This is what he said: 
‘The abstract programme of a party is not what is important. 
What matters is the volume and quality of the spirit which has 
inspired the programme.’* The purpose of this chapter is there- 
fore to examine the spirit behind the Liberal Party, and to suggest 
that it is what is needed in politics today, and that it could inspire 
the nation to meet squarely the recurrent crises of our time. The 
spirit with which a political party is likely to face the unexpected 
crisis is every bit as important as the policy and promises on 
which it fights an election. 


Hl 


While it is happily not necessary for the purpose of this book 
to write a history of Liberalism, we are right to pay attention to 
the past if we want to gauge how a party is likely from its tradi- 
tions to face a crisis in the present. What has been the contri- 
bution to our history of those endowed with a liberal perspective 
and a radical outlook? If, as the writer believes, this contribution 
has been among the most valuable of our heritages, we might well 
be wise today to pay attention to those who claim to represent it. 
The achievements of men like Charles James Fox, Gladstone, 
Bright, Cobden, Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, Lloyd George, 
and Herbert Samuel need no reiteration. 

Their work and their personalities still live on: their influence 
and opinions prevail. The point was well expressed in a eulogy 

* Richard Burdon Haldane 1856 — 1928: an Autobiography, p. 211. 
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of Cobden which was spoken in the House of Commons 
Disraeli: ‘There are some Members of Parliament who, thoug 
not present in the body, are still members of this House, ind 
pendent of dissolutions, of the caprice of constituencies, even q 
the course of time.’ The causes for which all these great 
fought and the words like liberty, reform, and justice emblazon 
on their battle-flags carry the mind back to the storm of conflic 
and forward to the tasks which lie ahead. 

Some might be tempted to argue that the services of all thes 
great leaders have perished, or will perish with them, becausg 
they were all concerned with human liberties and political re 
forms; that, their work done, such men gave way to a new racgi 
of reformers, concerned with social and economic problems; or 
in other words, that the very triumphs of Liberalism killed it 
Certainly that might be true if the Liberal outlook had been 
static: but the most conspicuous quality in the Liberal mind is an 
instinctive sympathy for change: One of the most striking in-} 
stances of this is the change which came over Liberal thinking! 
in this century. Under Gladstone and other leaders Liberals ha¢ 


fought for political freedom in the nineteenth century: under 
Asquith and Lloyd George they moved forward to social and 
economic freedom. On this point Sir Winston Churchill who, as 
a member of the Liberal Government of 1906, was associated 
with all these great social reforms has this to say. He was speaking 
in the summer of 1943, when his portrait was unveiled at the 
National Liberal Club in London.* 


My mind goes back to the days of my earlier life, and when 
I first found effective political contact with the Liberal Party. 
In those days, they gained after a lapse of many years political 
power, and at that period ~ J am talking of 1906 — it seemed 
that many of the causes which had brought Liberalism into 
being as a dominant force had already been achieved. 


Then he enumerated the great political reforms of the nine- 


* The portrait had had a rather chequered history. Hung with honour 
when Sir Winston was a Liberal, it was banished to the ignominy of thé 
basement when he became a Conservative. Damaged by Nazi bombers, if} 
was restored in every sense of the word on the happy occasion of this speech 
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teenth century. He went on: 


In many ways when the Liberal Government of 1905* came 
into power it surveyed a scene in which many of the great 
tasks with which Mr Gladstone had been associated had already 
been achieved, and then it was that the Government came 
forward and under the active inspiration of Mr Lloyd George 
brought forward that long succession of social laws of insurance 
of all kinds, of old-age pensions, invalidity benefits, of labour 
exchanges, trade boards, and all that great field of social 
legislation in which Liberalism found a most fertile and practi- 
cal work to do and which has gone steadily forward, altering 
the entire life of the people of this country. ... There was the 
very remarkable fact that Liberal forces in this country, when 
for the moment the principles of liberty seemed to be well 
established, turned to this warmer, more practical sphere of 
social reform, and they undoubtedly gave to the whole legis- 
lation and life of our land an entirely new and beneficent 

_ character. 


Every student of political history well knows that the Liberal 
Government from 1906 onwards provoked some of the fiercest 
storms in the history of the House of Commons. But those 
centred round the political reforms of the Government: the 
curbing of the power of the House of Lords, and the grant of 
Home Rule to Ireland. Their social legislation was on the whole 
respected by the Conservative and Labour parties alike; and, 
with the passage of time, its repute stands even higher. Now the 
reason for this is clear. The Liberals were associated with neither 
side in industry: they were able to stand with the dignity and 
authority of a referee between labour and capital. The Con- 
servatives are associated with the employing class, and Labour 
with the employed. This is a very important point, going to the 
root of many of our political troubles. Whether it is true or just 
is not the question: the point is that it is believed by the public. 
Each party has contrived to project itself on the mind of the 


* It was formed at the end of 1905 and confirmed in power by an over- 
whelming triumph at the General Election at the beginning of 1906, 
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* public as the champion of one class, of one section of the co 
munity. The tier upon tier of public-school men at Labo 
Party conferences or an occasional northern accent on the Co: 
servative benches in the House of Commons does not affect t! 
case. The immediate association of ideas with a Conservative i 
of elegance, security, resistance to change: similarly the Labo 
man conjures up the picture of an ill-kempt moustache, baggy 
trousers, a flowing tie and boots. One smacks of the counting 
house: the other of the foundry. These impressions are strength- 
ened when it is realized how each of the two parties does in so 
many of its measures contrive to suggest that it is inspired by 
spite against the other side. A single instance (one of many) 
suffices to illustrate the point. Thirty years ago, in 1927, after the 
General Strike, the Conservatives passed the Trade Disputes Bill 
which attempted to define a legal and illegal strike, and substi- 
tuted ‘contracting in’ for ‘contracting out’ - which meant that 
no member of a trade union could be required to contribute to 
its political fund unless he had first declared his willingness to 
do so. In the debate, one of the leaders of the Labour Party 
called the measure ‘a calculated and deliberate act of class 
hostility’. Twenty years later, with much cheering and jeering, and 
the curious statement by Mr Ernest Bevin that he regarded the 
Act as ‘a personal stigma on himself’, the party representing the 
other side wiped the Act from the statute book. These grossly 
partisan and sectional measures reduce our politics to a game of 
see-saw. 


Now high, now low, now master up, now miss.* 


Who could doubt that it is the authority of an independent 
point of view which is lacking in the House of Commons? For 
the Liberals it is an asset of the first consequence that they are 
not associated in the public mind with either side in these antique 
battles between the two sections of industry. Let us apply to this 
situation the famous words of John Bright: ‘If a class has failed 
let us try the nation.’ 


* Pope’s ‘Prologue to the Satires’. 
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The division of English politics into the two sides of capital and 
labour took effect after the end of the 1914 war: it led to the 
exclusion of any effective Liberalism from the House of Com- 
mons, except for the one year 1923-4. However, the remarkable 
thing about the Liberals was that although they were banished, 
they refused to give in. Unlike the Jacobites they did not sit 
down sighing for the days that were gone: they settled down to 
plan for the days that were coming.* The most important of 
their plans was crystallized in the Industrial Inquiry — or The 
Yellow Book, under which name it was familiarly known - 
which saw the light in 1928. A lifelong socialist, Henry Brailsford, 
greeted it by saying: ‘The Labour Party programme is by com- 
parison sketchy.’ The purpose of recalling this inquiry is not of 
course to argue how different the world might have been if its 
provisions had been carried through the House of Commons to 
the statute book, but to emphasize the prodigious advantage, 
in all these industrial questions, of introducing an independent 
point of view instead of looking at them from the restricted 
position of one side or the other. 

The Book was prepared in a context of heavy unemployment 
in the export industries and the coal mines. Since then world 
developments have been far-reaching — the Great Depression, the 
flight from free trade, a world war, a Socialist post-war régime, 
a boom and sustained inflation based on an armaments race, the 
development of new products, materials, and techniques. Never- 
theless it is remarkable that so much of what the Yellow Book 
proposes seems relevant to contemporary problems. 

Naturally these events have made some of the book out of date 
and irrelevant. It is also true that many of the proposals, revolu- _ 
tionary at the time, have since been adopted or have become the 

* Inspired by a group of able political thinkers, which included Lord 
Keynes, C. F. G. Masterman, Ramsay Muir, and the present Lord Layton, 
the Liberal Summer School was started at Grasmere during the blazing 
summer of 1921. The Summer School met — and meets — each year to apply 
the spirit of liberal thought to contemporary problems. Their exertions help 


to explain why Liberalism has been quite as strong as socialism or con- 
Servatism in the Universities over the past thirty-five years. 
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basis of orthodox thinking. For instance, national developm 
to overcome unemployment, and distrust of monopolies an 
price-rings. But much that the book proposes still remains 
done. We still need development on the roads, profit-sharing a 
joint consultation, a wider diffusion of ownership, and a refo 
of the national accounting system. 

Book 1 opened with a general survey of British industry, whi 
attempted to explain where it fell short of what was essential 
‘The essential weakness is not national, it does not lie in obsole' 
plant or in an antiquated lay-out of coal mines. It is, rather, 
psychological. It lies in a stubborn adherence to outwo 
methods, ideas, traditions, resulting in a general organization o 
industry which fails to pass the test of twentieth-century con- 
ditions.’ 

Book 2 was concerned with the organization of business and 
industry, and with the wrangle over private enterprise and public 
ownership. These points were made:* 

1. Individualism and Socialism. Individualism is an unrivalled 
method for (i) the decentralization of decisions, (ii) as a means of 
discovering the most effective from amongst the possible alter- 
natives, and (iii) as a method of measuring the comparative 
efficiency, not only of methods, but of individuals. 

Nevertheless, (i) where undertakings of great national impor- 
tance require large amounts of capital, they yet may fail to 
attract private enterprise on an adequate scale, perhaps because 
of the necessity of limiting profits, or (ii) where conditions of 
monopoly render unregulated private enterprise dangerous, or 
(iit) where the private shareholder has ceased to perform a useful 
function. In such cases there must be room for what we have 
called the Public Concern. 

2. The Nationalization of Industry. If this means direct State 
trading, we are opposed to it. The best method of conducting 
large undertakings oWned by the Government and run in the 
public interest is by means of an ad hoc public board analogous 
to a joint stock company, in which the capital is owned and the 
directors appointed by the State. 


* The extracts which follow are taken straight from the Yellow Book. 
‘We’ refers to the compilers. 
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Further the Book went on to suggest that the right line of 
evolution in the case of large companies is towards a system by 
which, in addition to the board of directors consisting of the: : 
active management of the concern, with a few outside persons 
with technical qualifications, a supervisory council would repre- 
sent the shareholders, and in some cases the employees. It further 
recommended that large public companies controlling more than 
50 per cent of a product within Great Britain should be regis- 
tered as public corporations and should be subjected to specially 
stringent provisions for public control: 


(i) They should be subject to inspection by the Board of 
Trade, which could have power to report. 

(ii) In the event of abuses coming to light, the procedure of 
investigation and control recommended by the Committee 
on Trusts should be followed, including the establishment 
of a Trust Tribunal. 


Book 3 was concerned with wages and industrial disputes. The 
compilers made these points. There are three elements in a just 
wage-system: (a) a minimum below which no worker should 
fall; (6) standard wages corresponding to the skill and effort 
required from the worker; (c) a variable element (profit-sharing) 
dependent upon the prosperity of the concern in which the worker 
is employed. 


Minimum Wage. - It is impracticable to fix a universal 
national minimum. We therefore recommend that every 
properly constituted negotiating body should be empowered 
under proper safeguards to fix a legally enforceable minimum 
for its industry. 

Standard Wages. - The principle that reward should be 
proportionate to skill and effort can often be best met by a 
system of piecework, fellowship-bonus on time rates, or other 
methods of payment by results. But no such system can work 
well unless it is based upon consent and open consultation 
whenever revision of rates is necessary. 

Profit-sharing. — We desire to see a wide extension of suitable 
forms of profit-sharing. The primary purpose of such a system 
should be neither to encourage greater output nor to increase 
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the earnings of the workers, though these results should inci 

dentally follow; but to define the principles upon which th 

wealth created by a concern is divided and to give assurance 
that these principles are observed. 

It is not possible to enforce generally any single scheme of 
profit-sharing, since every scheme must be adjusted to the 
conditions of the concern adopting it. But we recommend 
(a) that certain types of large-scale concerns should be required 
to adopt schemes; and (5) that the Council of Industry should 
work out schemes of various types, and should urge negotiating 
bodies to consider what types would be suitable for their 
industry. 


In this connexion, the following suggestions were also interest- 
ing: 


We recommend that the Ministry of Labour should be 
reconstructed under the name of the Ministry of Industry, 
taking over the powers of the Home Office under the Factory 
Acts and Compensation Acts, the Mines Department of the 
Board of Trade, and such other functions as may be necessary 
to bring within the purview of a single ministry all the rela- 

* tions between the State and the organized bodies of employers 
and workpeople. 

We also recommend that the Ministry, thus reconstructed, 
should undertake the duty of advising and stimulating the 
various industries towards cooperative action in the pursuit 
of efficiency. 

We recommend the establishment of a representative Council 

. of Industry, of workable size, in close association with the 
Ministry of Industry. 
The Council should - 


(i) report on all applications for compulsory powers, 
whether from Trade Boards or other bodies; 

(ii) keep under continuous review the development of 
consultative machinery in the various industries; 

(iii) keep under continuous review the movement of wage- 
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rates and direct the attention of negotiating bodies to 
undesirable disparities; 

(iv) present an annual report on these subjects, which should 
be published; 

(v) give preliminary consideration to measures affecting 
industry proposed to be introduced in Parliament; 

(vi) generally advise the Minister of Industry on all matters 
referred to it by him. 


To the general public the most familiar of the proposals was in 
Book 4, which dealt with National Development. 


The only sound way of dealing with unemployment is 
vigorous action to redress the balance of our national economic 
life. Means of achieving greater efficiency and effective co- 
operation (discussed in Books 2 and 3) will contribute towards 
this end, but they are not enough. 

The existence of a large unemployed labour force should be 
utilized for the purpose of reconditioning the nation’s capital 
equipment. It is false economy to withhold the capital outlay 
necessary for this purpose. 

There is an ample supply of capital for this end, provided 
that it is rightly guided; even today the nation is creating new 
capital at the rate of £500 million a year. It is sheer waste to 
avoid using a part of this capital for the purpose of utilizing 
our labour resources in the improvement of our national 
equipment. 

We propose that a large programme of national development 
should be undertaken, and that, since it would impinge upon 
several departments of State, it should be placed under the 
control of a Committee of the Privy Council, directly respon- 
sible to the Prime Minister, and to be known as the Committee 
of National Development. 

A revolution in transport is being effected by the rapid 
development of road-borne motor traffic. This necessitates a 
bold reconstruction of our road system, the cost of which 
cannot be faced by the existing local road authorities. Failure 
to meet this need handicaps industry and cripples agricultural 
revival. 
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We propose that a large programme of road constructio 
should be undertaken, as an indispensable means of equippin 
the nation for its work and at the same time relieving unem. 


ployment. 


Finally the Inquiry urged that the present method of setting 
forth the Budget and the National Accounts was ill adapted for 
bringing to notice the degree of economy practised in the public 
service. 


A reform of the national accounts is necessary for intelligent 
criticism by the House of Commons and to secure economy in 
the right places. 

We therefore recommend that the Budget should be divided 
in future into the Cash Account, the Income Account, and the 
Capital Account, as to which details are given in the text. 


Macaulay has told us that the history of England is emphati- 
cally the history of progress. If the policy of the Yellow Book, 
expounded by 512 Liberal candidates at the General Election of 
1929, had been accepted by the nation we should have certainly 
moved away from some fierce but barren conflicts into our old 
progressive traditions. Even today, thirty years afterwards, the 
main theme of the Yellow Book - the association of the worker 
with the fortunes of his employers — remains the foundation of 
Liberal industrial policy. But the point of emphasizing the 
Yellow Book in 1958 is this: it shows us, by fairly recent history, 
how the characteristic Liberal mind looks at the personal and 
class problems raised by our haphazard industrial system. 


Vv 


The next point is whether this position of independence is 
strengthened by the principles of the party, and whether they 
justify the electorate in thinking that the party would acquit itself 
well if a compact body of Liberals were returned to the House of 
Commons. There are perhaps six general principles to which every- 
one calling himself or herself a Liberal must conform. I adopt an 
excellent exposition of these made by a former President of the 
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Liberal Party — Sir Andrew McFadyean®* ~ a body of faith by 
which Liberals can rule their lives. 






1. Every individual is a human soul with his or her own 
capacity for, and right to, development. 

2. Every individual has a right to be free, since only in free- 
dom can an individuality develop. 

3. All men should have equality of opportunity. That means 
that all should be equal in the sight of the law, equal in 
the exercise of their civic right to choose and control their 
Government, equal in their opportunity to better themselves. 

4, Where there are rights there are corresponding duties. No 
man, therefore, is entitled to take more from the community 

| than he contributes to it.f 

5. A nation is a moral community: the same standards should 

prevail in its public as in its private life. 

6. All these principles should apply in international life. 

Difference of nationality, race, colour, or religion cannot 
| efface the identity of a common humanity with mutual 

' 































interest in creating the conditions for a fuller life. 


Now the impatient reader, or one drawn by loyalty to the 
Labour or Conservative parties, would dismiss these six principles 
as the possession not of one party but of all. If they were in 


* The Liberal Case, published for the 1950 election. 

+ Although the reader will not wish to be led back to remote eras of 
liberal thought, there is a point here to which reference must be made. In the 
nineteenth century many Liberals believed that the one thing to be avoided 
beyond all others was any encroachment on a human being’s complete 
liberty to do as he liked. Many who wish to score cheap points against 
Liberals argue that they were responsible for many of the abuses of the 
Victorian Age because they thought it more important to leave. man’s 
freedom unimpaired than to eradicate abuses. We Liberals are, by these 
Critics, introduced in somewhat the style that Dickens introduced old 
Gradgrind to his readers. ‘Thomas Gradgrind, sir, a man of realities. A man 
of facts and calculations. A man who proceeds upon the principle that two 
and two are four, and nothing over, and who is not to be talked into allowing 
for anything over.’ But although there is of course some truth in this jibe, 
it leads to a caricature. Even John Stuart Mill, who is generally regarded 
as the chief exponent of these doctrines, always maintained that any 
individual’s liberty must be limited by the proviso that he must not make 
himself a nuisance to other people. 
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generous mood, these Conservatives and Socialists would pro 
ably say: “Thanks to the efforts of Liberals of former days 
now possess a Liberal civilization. These are the marks of i i 
They are accepted by every politically minded man or womani 
the 1950s except for a handful of Fascists and Communists.’ B 
when we examine this, is it true? The Labour Party — as its na 
shows ~ exists to push the claim of a single section of the co 
munity (though admittedly an important one) to a preponderai 
share of the benefits which flow from interference by the Govern 
ment. Not dissimilarly the strength of the Conservative Part 
rests on the natural impulse of all mortals to keep for themselves 
what they may have inherited from frugal ancestors or from their 
own hard work and self-denial. As we gaze with respectful awe 
at the countenances of a meeting of rank and file Conservatives 
we should not be wrong in thinking that all their political hopes 
are enshrined in the heraldic motto “What I have I hold’. Class- 
or self-interest, on which the other two parties complacently rest, 
is the absolute antithesis of the principles mentioned above. 

We know so well the contrast between principles and practice 
in friends and acquaintances who loudly proclaim that they are 
Christians, who in the words of the Book of Common Prayer 
‘profess and call themselves Christian’. How well Anthony 
Trollope knew our inner natures when he drew the portrait of 
Archdeacon Grantley. After a wonderful breakfast — the dish of. 
devilled kidneys placed by his side - the Archdeacon retired to 
his study. He arranged a manuscript of a sermon on his desk, 
and then yawned, locked the door, and from a secret drawer 
took a volume of Rabelais and threw himself into an easy chair; 
‘and so passed the archdeacon’s morning’. Similarly those who 
most loudly proclaim their liberalism, who assure us that today 
there is no difference between a Conservative and a Liberal 
“because we all believe the same things’, may pay lip-service to 
those principles but they certainly do not practise them in their 
hearts. 


VI 


We might illustrate the chasm which divides those who really 
believe these things from the Conservatives and Socialists who 
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merely profess them, by looking at the controversial issue of the 
liberty of the subject, which has made a clear division between 
true Liberals and sham ones ever since the 1920s. 

The main threat to individual liberty in the twentieth century 
in Great Britain has lain in the encroachments of Government 
departments: while it would be unfair to say that Conservative 
and Socialist cabinets have encouraged these encroachments, 
they have watched (not unlike the old gentleman on the pro- 
menade) the steady advance of the tide with benign indifference. 
One of the first to sound the alarm at this particular menace was 
the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Hewart, in the 1920s, who had 
previously been a Liberal member of Parliament. 

Although he was what would today be called a member of the 
Establishment, he raised his voice against the habits of the official 
world, pointing out that the danger came just as much from the 
Right as from the Left. In 1929 he published a powerful book, 
The New Despotism,* pointing out how Parliament left civil 
servants the right to fill in an Act of Parliament, which was often 
rather vaguely drawn, with all kinds of loosely defined powers 
over the citizen. The Act, which he analysed with all the know- 
ledge and experience of a trained lawyer, was the Rating and 
Valuation Act passed by the Conservative Government in 1925, 
The object of this measure was to simplify the methods of valuing 
property, and it could really be described as a harmless measure. 
But to illustrate the danger which the author had in mind he 
fastened on section 67, from which he quoted these extracts: 


If any difficulty arises in connexion with the application of 
the Act to any exceptional area or the preparation of the first 
valuation test for any area or otherwise in bringing into 
operation any of the provisions of this Act, the Minister may 
by order remove the difficulty; the Minister may constitute 
any assessment committee, or declare any assessment committee 
to be duly constituted, or make any appointment, or do any 
other thing which appears to him necessary or expedient for 
securing the due preparation of the list or for bringing the 
said provisions into operation; finally such order may modify 


* Benn, 1929. 
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the provisions of this Act as far as may appear to the Ministe: 
necessary or expedient. 


Now even a child picking its way through this tangled Englis! 
of our parliamentary draughtsmen can see that the Minister, and 
the civil servants who advise him, are given power to do a great 
number of things over and above the Act of Parliament. Particu- 
larly pernicious is the provision by which the Minister is em- 
powered to modify the Acts itself. 

Lord Hewart also drew attention to the case of two doctors 
who were fined, under the National Health Act, £1,000 for ‘over- 
prescribing’. As the Lord Chief Justice pointed out to his readers, 
‘such an offence is totally unknown to the Common Law’. 
During the 1930s the practice advanced by leaps and bounds, 
and delegated legislation (as it is called) came to take up its 
unenviable place as one of the recognized abuses of twentieth- 
century life. The war in 1939 inevitably knocked down such 
barriers as existed against this encroachment and, what was 
likewise inevitable (but worse), swept away the frail attempts to 
rally public opinion — to warn the voter of these manifest 
dangers. And worse still the shackles imposed by ‘the Emergency’ 
(to use a popular but detestable word to describe a long and 
disastrous war) still remained firmly in place long after ‘the 
Emergency’ had ended. 

This whole question draws the reader out into very deep water, 
where possibly only a handful of lawyers and parliamentary 
students realize the full extent of the dangerous currents bearing 
a modern government far from liberty. We happily need not | 
follow them into all these technical aspects of the seizure of 
power by the Executive from Parliament. “The passing of Parlia- 
ment’, ‘the road to Moscow’, ‘the land in chains’: these may seem 
exaggerated phrases, but they can certainly be sustained in 
argument by all who understand this menace to our liberties. | 
Those who wish to follow this matter more closely are referred 
to the masterly survey of it by Professor G. W. Keeton, professor 
of English Law at University College, London, called appro- 
priately The Passing of Parliament. Here it may be sufficient to 
quote two of his conclusions: 
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es 


_ 


1. The increasing fondness for executive power is not the 
monopoly of any one political party. It is, or has been, a 
characteristic of all, though with different degrees of 
emphasis. 

2. The usurpation of Government by the departments [e.g., 
by civil servants through delegated legislation] is dangerous 
per se. It becomes very much more dangerous, however, 
when it is allied with a collectivist philosophy, for at that 
point the barriers which might otherwise prove in ordinary 
circumstances adequate are swept away. 


The reader will not need reminding that the House of Commons 
must be freed from the stranglehold of the two party machines 
if it is to wage fearless warfare against the Executive. Liberty 
certainly rests on Parliament: but the support will be as useful 
as foundations eaten by dry rot if Parliament continues in the 
control of the two party machines. 

Something of the old spirit of the British people, the dislike 
(to use popular language) of being ‘kicked around’, began to 
make itself felt after the 1940s — that sombre decade of war and 
hardship. Of many, two examples can be given of the revival of 
independence. In 1951 one whose name will be cherished by his 
Liberal friends* challenged a typical bureaucratic survival when 
he was asked to produce his identity card on being stopped by the 
police while he was driving his car. With fortitude he took the 
case to the High Court and was rewarded by hearing the Lord 
Chief Justice say that ‘to demand the production of an identity 
card from all and sundry — for instance from a woman leaving 
her car outside a shop longer than she should — was wholly 
unreasonable.’ Shortly after this, the identity card, as a weapon 
of invigilation, was abandoned by the Government.f 

In 1954 the celebrated case of Crichel Down came to its climax. 
These are the facts, largely culled from the Annual Register for 
that year. In 1937 some 700 acres of land, in the open, rather wild 
country between Salisbury and Blandford, was bought by the 

* Mr Willcock. 

t During the fuel crisis in 1947 the Leader of the Liberal Parliamentary 


Party (Mr Clement Davies) and the Chief Whip (Mr Frank Byers) secured 
the withdrawal of the Labour Pafty’s ban on journals of comment. 
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Air Ministry as a practice bombing range. In 1949 the land w 
relinquished by the Ministry to the Ministry of Agriculture, an 
by them to the Agricultural Land Commission. The origin 
owners frequently asked to be allowed to rent or buy back the 
land, but the Ministry decided to equip it as a single farm, and: 
sold it to the Commissioners of Crown Lands, who then let it to 
a farming tenant, unconnected with the original owners. As a 
result of the pressure of public feeling, the Minister ordered a 
public inquiry. The finding of this inquiry was published in the 
summer of 1954, and it was an extremely damaging document, 
revealing a variety of bureaucratic horrors. Especially disquieting 
was the sentence in the report which spoke of the irritation of 
public officials ‘that any member of the public should have the 
temerity to oppose or even question’ the acts or decisions of 
Ministries. The then Minister of Agriculture treated the whole 
affair with nonchalance, but the depth of feeling aroused brought 
about his fall from power. 

Largely as a result of Crichel Down the Conservative Govern- 
ment appointed a Committee on Administrative Tribunals and 
Enquiries, under the chairmanship of Sir Oliver Franks. This 
reported in the summer of 1957. The principal recommendation 
of that Committee was that members of tribunals should be 
appointed by a standing council, which should have the power 
to review the constitution and procedure of these tribunals. The 
Committee also recommended that the reports of inspectors 
conducting inquiries should be made public, and they emphasized 
that all these matters should be viewed from the angle of adjudi- 
cation rather than the convenience of administration, and that 
the whole should be firmly based on the three basic principles of 
openness, fairness, and impartiality. 

As has been explained, the Committee was appointed partly asi 
a result of the Crichel Down affair. Unfortunately its terms of 
reference were drawn up in such a way that.it could consider 
neither Crichel Down, nor the system that brought it about. 
The Crichel Down case was purely administrative: there was no 
tribunal or inquiry until the final stages. But the Committee, by 
its terms of reference, had to confine itself to the question of 
Tribunals and Statutory Inquiries. 
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Early in 1958 the Government produced the Tribunals and 
Inquiries Bill. Subject to certain amendments, it is now law. The 
Act makes much use of words and phrases which occur in the 
Franks Report, but it deviates from the Report on a point of 
essential importance. The Act sets up a single Council whose 
task is to review the working of all administrative tribunals. The 
Report urged that the Council should have the power to discuss 
and consider the activities of any tribunal at any time, and one 
of their duties would have been to appoint all members of 
tribunals. In the Act this power has been left in the hands of the 
Ministers concerned, and the Council is allowed to advise only 
in general terms. The chairman, under the Act, is selected by the 
Minister concerned from a panel appointed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor; the Report stressed that a chairman should be appointed 
directly by the Lord Chancellor. Under the Act the rules for the 
conduct of tribunals are to be drawn up by Ministers after con- 
sultation with the Council. The Franks Report laid down quite 
categorically that these rules ought to be drawn up by the 
Council. 

While it would be ungenerous not to recognize that the Con- 
servative Tribunals and Enquiries Act does move in the right 
direction, it would be quite fallacious to regard it as adequate, or 
even as stopping the abuses which were uncovered by the Crichel 
Down case. In addition to the particular point of difference men- 
tioned above, there are a number of technical and legal points 
which make the Act weaker than the Report. The reader may well 
think that the whole matter is best left buried in the chalky 
pastures of the Down, but it involved the liveliest single issue of 
the middle years of the century. 


Vil 


This same theme — not just a British preoccupation but one of 
international dimensions — has animated the Liberties Bill, which 
the Liberal Party has assiduously tended over the past decade. 
In 1947 the Liberals introduced their first Liberties Bill in the 
House of Lords. (That House was chosen because of the diffi- 
culty that a small party has in compelling the Government to find 
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time to discuss a measure of this kind in the Commons.) 
measure included these provisions: 

1, Parliament shall be given power to amend regulations un 
the Supplies and Services Act. (Through this Act the Gove 
ment can regulate the nation’s entire economic life.) 

2. All regulations shall be liable to challenge in the Cou 
(At present the Courts are forbidden to decide on the legality 
regulations made under certain Acts of Parliament.) 

3. The power of Ministers to alter provisions in Acts whi 
they have introduced shall be curbed. 

4. Where Ministers, or the tribunals they appoint, have t 
power to decide points of law, such decisions shall always 
subject to appeal to the High Court. 

5. Ministers shall be made to publish the reports of local publi 
inquiries set up by them, and to give reasons for dissenting from 
their findings. 

6. Any right of searching private premises under the Defence 
Regulations shall be stopped. 

7. Various bodies, set up under the Marketing Acts, shall no 
longer be allowed to fine members of the public: this will be a 
matter for the magistrates. 

8. Anyone refused employment because he or she holds certain 
opinions shall have the right to apply to the Courts. 

9. Provision shall also be made to clear away certain difficulties 
preventing the public from suing local authorities. 

‘Ah? cry the crypto-Liberals in the Conservative and Labour 
parties, ‘we all believe in that kind of thing.’ But belief is not the 
same as doing something. At least the Liberals can say that 
since the war they have attempted to focus attention on this 
issue. The Liberty Bill which contained the provisions outlined 
above was introduced into the. House of Lords in 1947. It was 
opposed by Lord Chancellor Jowitt (a former Liberal) on behalf 
of the Labour Party, but the House of Lords voted in favour of it. 
The Labour Government then in power would not find time for its 
discussion in the House of Commons. The Bill, in a less contro- 
versial form, was introduced into the House of Lords in 1950. 
Once again the same renegade Lord Chancellor opposed it clause” 
by clause. In his speech Lord Samuel pointed out how two world 
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wars had, with their necessary and inevitable restrictions, eaten 
away our liberties. After five years of peace ‘not all these liberties 
had been restored’. He also pointed out how the rapid growth of 
State action had upset the balance of constitutional powers 
between the legislative, the executive, and the judiciary. The 
Liberty Bill was given no fairer wind when the Conservatives were 
in power. Three times was it brought forward in the Lords — in 
1952, 1956, and 1957 — but no progress was made. Those who 
want freedom and cherish liberty will turn to the party of liberty, 
they will not be put off by the spurious claims of the other two 
parties who would have us believe that liberty will spring up from 
their bitter soil. This is a simple truth: it is likewise an old truth, 
with a history of two thousand years behind it. “Ye shall know 
them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ?” 

The history of the Liberal exertions on this issue was recalled 
by the Party’s leader in the Lords in 1957 when speaking on the 
Franks Report. He said: ‘It strikes me as particularly interesting 
that so far in this debate enthusiastic support should have come 
from the Conservative benches and from the Labour benches. 
I make that point because your Lordships will remember that, 

| in 1948 when the first Liberties of the Subject Bill was put 
' forward, it had the enthusiastic support of the Conservative 
| Party, but the Labour Government found no time to give it 
further progress. The same thing happened in 1950 when my 
noble Friend, Lord Samuel, introduced a further Liberties of the 
Subject Bill: we again had Conservative support, which was 
shown in the Division Lobby by a vote of 66 votes to 24. But 
again the Labour Party were quite unwilling to implement it. The 
matter was brought up on a third occasion again by my noble 
| Friend Lord Samuel in the form of a Resolution, but by that 
time the power of Government had changed from the Labour 
Party to the Conservative Party. And, although your Lordships 
may see some consistency in it, we found the situation a little 
peculiar; on that occasion we had the full support of the Opposi- 
tion, the Labour Party, but had the hostility of the Government, 

the Conservative Party.’ 
In the same speech Lord Rea put forward the principles which 
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he considered should apply to Administrative Tribunals an 
Inquiries. They are (a) that no Minister of the Crown should be 
judge in his own case, and (6) that when a person or body has a 
grievance, the official holding the inquiry should be independent. 
These were the principles which the Society of Liberal Lawyers 
had tried to embody in the Liberties of the Subject Bill. 

In its latest form this Liberal Bill was given a first reading in 
the Lords in July 1957, but time was not found for it to proceed 
further. It has four main parts, The first deals with Statutory 
Instruments; the second with determinations by Ministers and 
Special Tribunals; the third with the setting-up of an Administra- 
tive Court of Appeal; the fourth with Crown privilege, agricul- 
tural marketing, right of search, complaints against public 
authorities, and conditions of employment. 

Since as far back as 1870 a growing proportion of legislation 
in this country has been carried on by Ministers acting through 
orders and schemes made in their departments. Many — though 
not all — of these must be laid before Parliament before they can 
become law. The first part of the Liberties of the Subject Bill 
would make it compulsory, whenever such a Statutory Instrument 
was laid before Parliament, for it to be accompanied by a memor- 
andum which would explain why it had become necessary to 
bring the instrument in, and precisely for what purposes it would 
be used. Any order made as a result of powers conferred by a 
statutory instrument which grants a further power to make 
orders must itself be laid before Parliament. Persons or bodies 
known to have a special interest in the problems dealt with by 
the order would be provided with a copy well before the order 
took effect. The Bill provides that any person could bring the 
question of the validity of an instrument before the Courts at 
any time within a period of three months from its first publication, 
and the Court would be empowered to hold up the application 
of any such order until their decisions had been reached. 

The second part lays down that whenever an inquiry is held 
at the order of a Minister, the person to hold the inquiry shall be 
independent, that he shall be selected from a panel appointed by 
the Treasury, and that the persons on this panel shall not at that 
time hold any other Government post: the person selected shall 
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not previously have been an officer of the Ministry in question. 
Ministers would be bound to keep persons inferested in thé 
inquiry adequately informed, both as to their own views on the 
matter in hand, and those of any other Government department 
involved. When the inquiry was held Ministers would have to 
state their case in just the same way as the objector, who would 
be entitled to submit reasons why the ministerial policy should 
not be carried out. The person holding the inquiry would have 
to provide both the Minister and the objectors with a full report 
of his findings, recommendations, and the reason for réaching 
these conclusions. These should also be available to the Press. 

The Minister would also have to make clear to the parties 
involved his reasons for reaching his decision, and give his ruling 
on any question of law raised by any party. Parties appearing 
before tribunals would be entitled to representation by counsel 

| or solicitors. Proceedings would be in public. 

The Admjnistrative Court of Appeal which the third part 
ereates would be a branch of the High Court. It would consist of 
three members, of whom one would be a person experienced in 
public administration, one ‘a person of experience in public 
affairs’, and the President a Judge of the High Court. If it proved 
necessary, in order to get through the amount of business on 
hand, further courts could be set up. The Court itself would 

| decide its rules of procedure. Appeals would be possible through 

| this Court against any decision of a Minister or other person or 
body which was not a recognized court of law. The appellant 
would be entitled to representation by counsel, and the Minister 

to representation by counsel or by an official of his department. 
Costs might be awarded for or against any party. Legal aid could 
be obtained by parties appearing before the Court, and the 
Minister would be bound to make available to the appellant 
and to the Court any relevant documents in his possession. 
Questions of law would be decided by the presiding Judge alone. 
There would be appeal from the Court to the House of Lords. 

Part 4 deals with various other important aspects of the Civil 
Liberties question. Crown privilege could be claimed only after 
a Minister had stated on affidavit that the production of a docu- 
Ment or certain oral evidence would be prejudicial to national 
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security or to the public interest on some ground which wo 

have to be fully specified. If the Crown sought this privilege 
any other grounds than national security, the party seeking t 
production of the document or the admission of oral evide 
would be able to apply to a Judge of the High Court who wou 
with full access to the records of the Government depart 
involved, make the final decision. 

The Bill would make it illegal for an employer to hold th 
religious or political opinions were sufficient reason for with 
holding or refusing employment. (This, of course, would no 
apply if the work in question were involved with religion or 
politics.) ‘Employer’ in the Bill would cover any body or persons 
other than the Crown, the armed forces of the Crown, and 
“Her Majesty’s Civil Establishments’. 

The main trouble at the moment is the vast wilderness of 
administrative action which lies wholly outside the jurisdiction 
of the existing Courts. If a civil servant sticks to the letter of the 
law there is no redress against him, no matter how unfair or 
contrary to the spirit of ordinary English justice his action may 
be. 

In France all this has been dealt with through the creation of 
the Conseil d’Etat. At relatively little expense, a French citizen 
who feels that some administrative decision which affects him 
has been of an unjust or vicious nature can appeal to this court 
for its decision. The court has the power to give judgement 
against administrative acts which may in fact be within the law. 
The Conseil has, and feels, a responsibility to find out what has 
happened and to correct an error or wrong if one has occurred. 
The main duty of the complainant is to state a prima facie case, 
and it is then up to the Conseil’s staff to do the rest; they are 
able to demand the production of all relevant documents by 
Ministers and public authorities. If a Minister fails to produce 
documents which have been requested and fails equally to give 
any adequate reasons or explanation why they should not be 
produced, the case is simply more likely to go against him. 
Something along these lines is needed in this country. The owner 
of Crichel Down would have had no difficulty in getting his case 
set right in France. 
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The Franks Committee in its report states ‘We have much 
sympathy with the desire to provide machinery for hearing pleas 
against administrative decisions generally. As we have already 
explained in part 1, however, our terms of reference do not cover 
all administrative decisions but only those reached after a special 
statutory procedure involving an inquiry or hearing.’ The people 
drafting the Liberties of the Subject Bill, however, were under no 
such constraint, and perhaps the most important feature of the 
Bill is that it does provide the kind of redress that people in 
France have enjoyed for so many years.* Since the Restrictive 
Practices Court was set up as a branch of the High Court, is 
there any reason why this further branch should not also be set 
up? If it is created we shall have provided the best and quickest 
means of cutting through the majority of existing threats to 
civil liberty. 

Vl 


We have considered in this chapter the freedom from sectional 
interests which distinguishes the Liberal Party from the Con- 
servative and Labour parties, and the principles which likewise 
distinguish it from those two parties. Is there anything further 
which marks off the Liberal Party from the other two parties? 
Liberalism is not only a creed, but a frame of mind. Those were 
the words of Augustine Birrell, a reflective writer of grace and 
distinction who was also a Liberal Cabinet minister. How can we 
get behind the creed into the frame of mind which created it? 
Many years ago when Mr Asquith - Lord Oxford he had then 
become — laid down the leadership of the Liberal Party after 
serving it with fidelity for more than half a century, he said that 
for himself he found the essentials of Liberalism in two things — 
the supreme value that it places on liberty, and its insistence that, 
in all things, the interests of the nation should come before those 
of any section or class. Those are of course the points which have 


* Those interested in the more fundamental aspects of this question will 
recognize that the ingrained legal dislike of the French droit administratif, 
which springs largely from the writings of that great constitutional lawyer 
A. V. Dicey, has been one reason why the trained Jawyers have perhaps 
been slow to learn the lesson lying before them across the Channel. 
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already been emphasized in this chapter, and they must lo 
large in any attempted definition of Liberalism. Commenting 
what Lord Oxford had said the Manchester Guardian asked i 
1926 when the coal strike was still lingering on and when th 
were more than a million and a quarter people unemploye 
‘Is there not something more and even deeper in Liberalis 
which no longer differs from Labour but is at one with it an 
with the elect — alas! none too many — of Conservatism? Is it not 
the sense, deep and strong, of the sorrow, the disabilities, the 
miseries, the wrongs of the great masses of the poor, and does 
not this supply its moral impulse and its community of purpose 
and ideal?’ 

While it may be true that the three decades which have passed 
since those words were written have seen a mitigation of the 
wrongs of the poor, the belief that the social policies of Liberal 
and Labour have much in common is still valid. The difference 
between the points of view of Lord Oxford and the editor of the 
Manchester Guardian (for the leader was indubitably written by 
the illustrious C. P. Scott) lies at the root of many of the diffi- 
culties and discords within the Liberal Party over the past forty 
years. Many spirited radicals, fervently believing in an advanced 
social policy, have preferred the kiss of death of Socialism to 
independence: a few professing libertarian doctrines have thought 
it best to sip the poisoned chalice of Conservatism rather than 
remain alive and free. Are we expecting too much in thinking 
that both these points of view — that is to say a belief in liberty 
and an advanced social policy — can find a place within the 
framework of the Liberal mind? Without teasing the reader with 
history, we may say that a Party which could hold together 
Joseph Chamberlain (in his radical days) and Lord Hartington, 
Lloyd George and Lord Rosebery, or Captain Wedgwood Benn 
{now Lord Stansgate) and Sir Alfred Mond can at least claim 
that its mind is broad. The strength of the Liberal Party in the old | 
days lay in its capaciousness: it has never been a party of 
exclusion. = j 

If any Liberal were asked to state the most prominent charac- 
teristic of the Liberal frame of mind he would be wise to answer 
‘tolerance’. And perhaps if we were seeking a definition of 
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tolerance we could hardly do better than go back to those distant 
days of seventeenth-century England when civil and religious 
differences disturbed the minds of thoughtful men in a fashion 
not dissimilar from our own time. In a book, Holy Common- 
wealth, which had the distinction of being burned by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in company with the writings of Milton, Richard 
Baxter wrote: “We must tolerate all tolerable differences amongst 
honest men.’ This fundamental belief in tolerance marks off the 
Liberal mind most sharply from Labour. For the Labour Party 
is essentially a party of exclusion. Did they not expel Sir Stafford 
Cripps from their Party? 

History gives us one further and crowning example of the 
narrowness of the Labour mind. When the once mighty Trotsky 
was a homeless wanderer through Europe he asked if he might 
come to England. A Labour Government, defying the strongest 
protests from the Liberals, refused to admit him because his 
presence here ‘might be an incitement to certain persons to stir 
up trouble.” When, eleven years afterwards, this unrelenting 
enemy of Stalin was axed to death in Mexico, we may hope that 
the event, in all its shameful horror, penetrated the closed, official 
mind of the Labour Party. 

The other essential characteristic of the Liberal mind — and 
this distinguishes it most sharply from Conservatism — might be 
described as a refusal to take anything for granted, to approach 
current problems and existing institutions with a mind which is 
open. Empire, monarchy, churches, nationality, private property, 
trade unions, and political party machines are institutions which 
we should not just accept because they have been with us for a 
long time: still less because they are established or backed by 
authority. Every person should be unrestrainedly free to accept 
or reject each of them. Similarly race prejudice, hanging, flogging, 
divorce, and sexual freedom are all matters which Liberals sub- 
mit to the free play of their own minds, without a thought for 
convention or for what ‘authority’ commands them to believe. 
Large reforms are essential in respect to many of these matters, 
and a similarly large change of mind in approaching the prob- 
lems mentioned above. We have acttieved an econgmic revolution 
under the Socialist-Labour Party, but have our social foundations 
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— or even our minds — kept pace with the economic change? Is 
that really the challenge of the mid twentieth century? And is 
not a challenge which can be met only by a non-socialist pai 
which believes in change? This is of course the Liberal Party.* 

Although it has not been the purpose of this book to indul 
in triumphant calculations or microscopic examinations of ti 
Liberal advance in voting strength since the last General Electi 
in 1955, one point must be clearly stated here. The appeal of t 
Liberal cause to youth has over the last few years been patent 
If the trembling party men who analyse the votes at by-election 
and emit a murderous shriek of joy if their party’s poll declin 
by only so-many per cent could tell us how many young peopl 
are for the first time voting Liberal, their ague would clearly 
increase. For these facts are inescapable. In more than one 
university, Liberal clubs have subscribing membership of over 
1,000. In that old bulwark of Labour thought, the London School 
of Economics, there is a lively Liberal society. In 1958 alone 
more than seventy new Young Liberal branches have been | 
formed. Might it not be that youth sees in the Liberal Party the 
standard-bearer for those wider social reforms which must now 
follow the economic revolution of the first half of this century? 

For the time has come to progress from old ideas and ideals, 
to advance beyond the narrowness of Labour and Conservative 
politicians moving ‘within the circle of their island minds’.t The: 
great need of the present day — a need which is conspicuous and 
glaring all the world over — is for Liberalism. Certainly no 
Liberal would argue that his party holds the clue to all wisdom 
or all truth, but, wearing the triple crown of tolerance, freedom, 
and the inquiring mind, it forms an essential ingredient in any 
balanced view of any worth-while political system. For is not 
the strength of Liberalism simply this? All great things ~ all great 
advances in social and political history - are conceived in solitude 

" Here I refer the reader to an article in Encounter for September 1958 
“by Mr Robin Marris. Although the comfortable Cambridge college where 
Mr Marris dwells would seem to have protected him from the gusts of 
Liberal thought, he analyses the radical mind and its influence on our 
politics with great wisdom and understanding. 


t A happy phrase of Mr J. L. Hammond in Gladstone and the Irish 
Nation, Longmans, 1938. 
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by men and women who have relied on themselves and not on 
what they have been told to do or think by their fellow men or 
by the State.* And it is that capacity to look at our affairs, at 
modern problems in all their baffling complexity, with an inde- 
pendent mind which is the greatest strength of Liberalism today 
and must, as it becomes more widely understood, draw to it the 
thoughtful and the generous-minded from whose support all real 
advances in progressive legislation have sprung throughout the 
long political history of the British peoples. 

* The reader is referred to The Socialist Tradition — Moses to Lenin, by 
Alexander Gray, Longmans. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE CASE 
VISCOUNT HAILSHAM 


In this book Viscount Hailsham gives the most comprehen- 
sive re-statement of the Conservative attitude since Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s Conservatism in 1912. The first half of the book, 
devoted to principles and basic ideas, is a substantially revised 
version of The Case for Conservatism, which was specially 
written for Penguin Books and first published in 1947. The 
second half deals with current political arguments between 
the major parties. For many years one of the most colourful 
and controversial figures in politics, Lord Hailsham to-day 
writes with the added authority of Chairman of the Con- 
servative Party. ($178) 


THE LABOUR CASE 
ROY JENKINS 


‘ This is a personal statement why one M.P., describing himself 
as ‘of rather moderate views’, believes the return of a Labour 
Government to-be urgently necessary. Mr Jenkins opens with 
a plea for the country to accept its new position in the world 
and not waste its substance chasing old glories; and he con- 
cludes with a controversial chapter ‘Is Britain Civilized?’ He 
gives calm and almost dispassionate views on foreign and 
colonial policy, the need for a rapidly growing economy and 
the means of attaining it, education, national superannuation, 
and the cost of the Labour Party’s proposals. He does not 
affect to despise the motives or the intelligence of his oppo- 
nents. (S177) 
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prize for his study of the Suffragette struggle before 
1914. He Is married, and lives on the borders of 
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